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(Continued from p. 3.) 


After this loss of his great friend and tutor in 
politics, Swift went to London’, and apply’d to 
King William, by way of petition, for a prebend 
of Westminster or C anterbury ; one of which had 
been promis’d to him, on the sollicitation of his 
late friend. L* Romney promis’d him to second 
his petition, but (as he suppos’d), never spoke 
a word about it.2. He also dedicated S* W™ ‘Tem- 
ple’s Works to the king’, but without any effect. 
This made him accept* of an invitation from 
the Earl of Berkely*, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
in conjunction with my Lord Galway, to attend 
him to that kingdom, as his Chaplain and private 
Secretary. He acted in both those capacities 
during the time of the journey, and expected to 
be establisht in them when they came to Dublin, 
but was workt out of the secretaryship® by one 

1 Mr. Swift, p. 106. 

2 Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 50. 

> Mr. Swift, p. 106. 

4 Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 51. 
5 Lives of the Poets, vol. v. p. 82. 
® Jb., and Mr. Swift, p. 110. 
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Bush. After they had been there some months, 
the Deanery of De rry' became vacant*, and it 
was the Earl of Be rkeley’ s turn to dispose of it.5 
Swift expected it *, but was put off with some 
livings, which bore but a small proportion to the 
value of the Deanery. These were the Rectory 
of Aghar, united to the Vicarages of Laracor and 
Rathbeggan, in the diocess of Meath 5, and were 
all together worth about 260/. a year. He himself 
supposed that this disappointment, too, was owing 
to the management of Secretary Bush: but others 
say that D' King (then Bishop of Derry), re- 
monstrated against him, as too and too 
volatile, for the dignity and duties belonging to 
it a Dear When Switt 
his livings, he us’d to reside at 
there in a very exemplary manner. No body 
had Irue Christianity’ than he; and 
even as to the forms, he was very exact and pune- 
tual, except 
be better 
when 


young ‘ 


so uTei ery. down to 


and lived 


went 
Lar wor, 


more oft 


in two or three instances (which may 


given when we 
humour 


come to his character), 
seems to have run with 
the ceneral de ency of his behavior. 

About a year after his being presented to these 
livings, Swift® took his Doctor's Degree, and 
pass'd the seven or eight following years, some- 
times at Laracor, and sometimes at Dublin —— 
he was much at the Castle during L* Berkeley 
government), and now and then indulg'd himeslf 
with a trip into England. I imagine that lat- 
terly these grew more frequent. If his papers 
under the character of Bickerstaff were written 
here, he must have been with us both in 1708 and 
in 1709; and the next year he began the longest 
visit that he ever made to England after the 
death of S' William Temple. In the autumn of 
1710 D* Swift was empowered by the clergy of 
Ireland to transact an affair for them, which was of 
considerable consequence to that nation. About 
seven years before, Queen Anne® had been so good 
as to give up the first fruits and tenths of the 
clergy of England, in order to make a fund for 
augmenting the smaller livings: this incited the 
clergy of Ireland to request that their first 
fruits and twentieth parts might, in the same 
manner, be given up by the crown, and apply'd 
toward purchasing glebes, and building residen- 
tiary houses for their poor-endow'd vicars. Swift, 
in the very beginning of this transaction, show’'d 
his address, and great engaaity for business. He 


his away 


1 Dr. Swift’s own account, p. 52 
2 Hawksworth, p. 14. 

rhis was in the year 1700, 
Swift’s own account, p. 52. 

4 Dr. Swift, ibid. Mr. Swift, p. 
Mr. Swift, p. 113., Lives of the Poets, v. 83. 
Mr. Swift. 8 Mr. Hawksworth, p. 17. 

» See the Act of Parliament for the making more 
effectual her Majesty’s Gracious Intentions for the Aug- 
mentation of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy, in the 
second year of her reign. 


Mr. Swift’s note to Dr, 


115. 
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chose to apply to the L* Treasurer Oxford’, 
who had been concern’d in obtaining the former 
favor for the English clergy. He got himself re- 
commended to him? as one who had been ill us’d 
by the Whig ministry. He was for applying solely 
to that lord; and when he himself desired him 
to communicate it to others, endeavour'’d to seem 
to him to do it only in form; but that his whole 
trust was only in him. By these means he got 
that affair compleated in a little more than a 
month 4, to the entire satisfaction of his constitu- 
No one of the writers that I follow has 
mentioned any particular case, that I remember, 
in which Swift was ill used by the Whig Ministry, 
but it is not difficult to collect from them, why he 
(who had a full notion of his own merit, and as 
high a detestation of ingratitude) might think 
himself ill us’d, by some of the chiefs of them. 
Ile had written a piece in 1701* in defence of the 
L* Somers and Halifax®, and some other of 
King William’s favourites, when they were pur- 
su'd with so much warmth in the House of Com- 
This he himself (as well as his cosin® 
Swift) might think deserv’d some preferment for 
him in England, or some promotion in Ireland. 
As he got neither from any of them, this might be 


ents. 


mons, 


their party. However that be, in 1708, he wrote 
several things, which his cosin says7 were de- 
sign'd covertly against the Whig Administra- 
tion. So that if the Doctor® did not go to London 
in 1710, “with a design of attaching himself to 
the Tory ministers,” he, at least, came pretty well 
prepared for it. The Lord Treasurer either saw 
so much in Dr. Swift, in their first interviews, 
or had entertain’d so high an opinion of him be- 
fore, that he (and he was joined for this, by some 
other chiefs of the ministry, and particularly by 
L* Bolingbroke), seems to have courted him® to 


| him. 


[294 §, XL. Jaw. 12. 64. 


They received him, from the very first, 
with a great deal of obligingness and condescen- 
sion, and enter’d into a strong friendship, and a 
great deal of openness wt" him, which encreased 
afterwards to such a height with L* Oxford in 
particular, that perhaps there never was any poet 
received by a first minister into so intimate and 
familiar an acquaintance as Swift was by that 
lord, unless, perhaps, we are to except Horace’s 
intimacy with Mecenas. 

Of the two most favourite writers of the people 
at that time [1710], Steele was very warmly en- 
gaged in the interest of the Whigs; and Addison, 
tho’ either more cool or more cautious, was on 
the same side. A little before Swift’s transactions 
with L* Oxford, that weekly paper, called the 
Examiner, began to be publisht in defence of the 
Tory ministers and their schemes, and the chief 
writers of it were Prior and Oldisworth'; the 
former of whom was much fitter for telling a 
story in a lively manner in verse, than either for 
writing prose in general, or for controversial 
writings in particular; and the other never rose 
above the character of a mediocre writer, either 
in prose or verse. The ministry wanted some 


| abler hand to defend so difficult a cause as theirs, 
provocation enough to him to make him quit | 


act with them, in a most uncommon manner, and | 
he was of singular service to them by his writings, | 
in the four last years of Queen Anne’s reign; and | 


would perhaps have been of yet more by his ad- 
vice toward the close of it, had their private in- 
terests and enmities allow'd them to listen to 

' Mr. Swift, p. 145. 

2 Dr. Swift’s own account. 

> Mr. Swift, p. 145.( ?) 

4 Contests in Athens and Rome. 

5 In this piece, Aristides was meant for L* Somers; 
Themistocles for the Earl of Oxford; Pericles, L‘ Hali- 
fax; and Phocion, the Earl of Portland. — Hawksworth, 
vol. iii. 

6 * Aristides and Pericles ought to have been grateful 
to him.”—Mr, Swift, p. 147. 

7 Id, p. 148. Speaking of his Sentiments of a Church 
of England Man; the Argument against wholly abolishing 
Christianity ; and the Letter from a Member of the House 
of Commons in Ireland. 

"8 Mr. Swift, p. 329. 


Mr. Swift, p. 145.(?) 


® See the account of his reception by them in Mr. | 


Swift, pp. 312. to 319. from his Letters to Mrs. Johnson, 
and Hawksworth, pp. 19. to 21. 


and they found everything that they wanted in 
D' Swift. This their distress, and his known 
abilities, may account perhaps for all the un- 
common civilities and condescension which they 
show'd toward him. Swift, soon after his being 
wholy won to them by their behaviour, took their 
pen from those who were at first employ’d to write 
the Examiners, and kept it in his own hands? 
for above half a year, and maintained their cause 
in several very material pieces, and some very 
slight ones (as his manner was), for nobody ar- 
gued more solidly, or jested more frivolously, 
than he, throughout all the remaining part of the 
queen's reign. What these were, will be more 
fully seen when we come to give the list of his 
writings. Just after he had compleated his part 
in the Examiner [1711], Swift began writing his 
Conduct of the Allies, and published it toward the 
close of the November following. This took so 
greatly, that there was a second edition of it 
within less than a week, which, tho’ of 5000, sold 
off in 5 hours. This was in opposition to Steele’s 


| Crisis: had but too great an effect on the nation, 


and was of singular service in the support of 
that ministry and their measures. His Advice to 
the Members of the October Club (a set of above 
a hundred Tory Members of Parliament, who met 
frequently together, and were consulting how to 
carry on things with more violence than was 


1 Dr. Friend, Atterbury, St.John, and W. Oldisworth 
were not employed till after Swift quitted it—Dr. Lowth. 
See Advertisement before The Examiner. 

2 The first Examiner of Swift’s is No. 13. of Nov. 2, 
1710; and he wrote all on to No. 44. June 7, 1711. Mr. 
Swift, p. 291. 
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thought adviseable by the ministry [1712]), was, I | The house has been much altered since the 


think, the next piece of importance that he pub- 
lish’'d. These gentlemen, not contented with dis- 
placing, were for prosecuting and inflicting capital 
punishments on such chiefs of the opposite party 
as were the most obnoxious; and Swift’s address 
to them was meant to lessen their heats, and to 
give them more steadiness and temper. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





GUTENBERG’S FIRST PRINTING PRESS. 

When at Mayence a few months since, I visited 
the house in which Gutenberg first exercised his 
newly-discovered art of printing. The present 
occupier is a wine-merchant, who obligingly 
showed me every thing which now remains con- 
nected with the inventor; and as it may not be 
known to many of your readers that part of his 
first printing-press has been found in that house, it 
may be interesting to give a short account of this 
precious relic, and the situation in which it has 
so long remained. 


| dows. 


time of Gutenberg, and the level of the street 
has been raised several feet, so that what is now 
the cellar was then the ground floor of the build- 
ing. In 1857 Mr. Borzner (the late proprietor), 
in excavating underneath his house, discovered 
the walls which had formed the original cellars, 
and on removing some of these, he found a recess 
or closet, in which were the remains of the press 
and some other materials. I visited the place in 
whith it was discovered. The room had evi- 
dently been whitewashed and furnished with win- 
The principal piece of the press was the 
top cross beam, in which worked the upright 
screw. It was made of oak, and provided with 
the necessary hole in the centre, in which the 
screw thread is still visible. It is about 3 feet 


| 4 inches long, and upon one side is deeply cut 


the following inscription: “ 3. Mcpx11. G.” 


This 


occupies the whole space, and there is no doubt 
that the unusual mode of expressing 400 by cp was 
adopted because there was not sufficient room for 
the cccc. 
printer.* 


The 3 and G are the initials of the 
This fragment is now preserved in a 





glass case. 
of wood, supposed to have been parts of the 
press, a few stone mulls, used no doubt for grind- 
ing the ink, and four coins, one of each of the 
reigns of Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, 
one illegible. 

Gutenberg, on his return from Strasburg about 
the year 1445, settled in a portion of the house of 
his paternal uncle, John Geinsfleish, the Hotel du 
Jungen, where he erected his press; and from 
the date on the beam it must have been used in 
Strasburg, where Gutenberg resided in 1441, in 
the production of prints from wood blocks, which 
he is known to have executed in that town. 
The locality in which the discovery was made 
confirms the opinion generally held, that he 
worked in secret, in order that the invention 
might not become public. John Scheeffer, the 
eldest son of Peter Scheeffer, in the end of a his- 
tory which he printed in 1515, after giving an 


account of the invention of printing, says : — 


“That John Fust and Peter Scheeffer kept this art 
secret, binding with an oath all their assistants and ser- 
vants on no account to reveal it, which art was after- 
wards spread abroad in different lands in the year 1462 * 
by the same assistants.” . 


* In 1462, Mayence was taken by Adolphe of Nassau, 
and Fust's printing-office destroyed, and during this 
commotion the workmen went to Rome, Cologne, Basle, 
Strasburg, &c. 


With it were found some other pieces | 


As so many years elapsed from 1441, the date 
on the press, to the year 1450, when Gutenberg 
began to print, without any result of his labors 
being known to us, the following passage from 
the Cologne Chronicle, printed in 1499, may, to 
some extent serve as an explanation, and is given 
on the authority of Zell, who is supposed to have 
been one of the workmen either in the office of 
Gutenberg or in that of Fast and Scheeffer : — 


“The most worthy art of printing was first discovered 
in Germany, at Mayence on the Rhine, and was a great 
honour for the German nation. This took place from 
1440 to 1450, during which time the art was perfected 
and what belongs to it. But in the year which is called 
1450, a golden year (i. e. a jubilee year) they began to 
print, and the first book printed was the Bible, and it 
was printed in a thick letter, which is the letter now 
printed in missal books.” . . . . . “ The first dis- 
coverer of printing was a citizen of Mayence, and his 
name was John Gutenberg.” “ The commence- 
ment and progress of the said art was related to me by 
Master Ulrich Zell, printer at Cologne, in the year 1499, 
through whom the art was first brought to Cologne.” tf 


The discovery of the press, and the situation in 


[* Our correspondent having expressed a strong wish 
for the insertion of this woodcut, which he very obliginglv 
forwarded for the purpose, we felt compelled to break 
through our usual rule of excluding such illustrations. 
This exception might indeed be justified by the great in- 
terest of the subject.— Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 

+ Cologne Chronicle, Koelhoff, 1499, pp. 311. 
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which it was found, are additional proofs that 

Mayence was the birth-place of the art of printing, 

and that the honour of the invention belongs to 

John Geinsfleish Gutenberg. Francis Fry, 
Cotham, Bristol. 





WAS MACBETH A USURPER? 


The following interesting article relative to 
Macbeth appeared some few years ago in a pro- 
vincial journal of the county of Ayr, and was 
written by the editor, Mr. James Paterson, a 
gentleman of great ability and learning, who has 
recently published a life of the great Scotish poet 
Dunbar, and partially modernised his principal 
poems, in order to make them intelligible to mo- 
dern readers, who are too frequently repelled by 
obsolete orthography from appreciating the beau- 
ties of ancient authors. We earnestly recommend 
the modernised Dunbar to our Southern readers. 


Without giving our assent to some questionable } 


inferences, we may take the liberty to correct Mr. 
Paterson on two points: (1.) Duncan was not as- 
sassinated ; he was wounded in some conflict near 
Elgin: 
the Marmor or Sub-King is not explained; and 
(2.) he died at Elgin, not Inverness, of the wounds 
so received. 

Gruoch was the wife of Duncan, and only mar- 
ried Macbeth on the death of the King. It is 
presumed that Duncan espoused her from her 
claim to the crown, which was better than his 
own. Neither was she the mother of Malcolm 
Caenmore, as we propose to show at some future 
period. He was, we suspect, illegitimate,—a fact 
of no great moment in those days, as it was the 
position of his cotemporary William the Con- 
queror. 

“This is perhaps a curious question to put at the pre- 
sent day; and yet is not without interest. All history 
tells us that he was both a murderer and a usurper; and 
the genius of England's great dramatist has so immor- 
talised the fictions of Boece that it is doubtful if ever 
they will be eradicated from the popular mind. Materials 
for the early history of Scotland are so meagre and un- 
satisfactory that few modern historians have ventured 
upon it. The critical Lord Hailes, in his Anna/s, went 
no farther back than Malcolm II, and that merely to 
allude to the fact of his having a daughter, Beatrice, 
mother of Duncan, who ascended the throne in 1034, 
Duncan was assassinated by Macbeth at a smith’s house 
in the vicinity of Inverness. This is the first appear- 
ance of the so-called usurper in history. He can be 
traced, however, somewhat more remotely. Boece says 
that his mother was Doada, another daughter of Mal- 
colm II1., and that consequently he was cousin-german to 
Duncan; but this statement does not rest on good autho- 
rity, and circumstances militate against its truth. All 
that is known of Macbeth’s birth is, that he was the son 
of Finlach, or Fin! i\, maormor (or thane, or lord) of Ross, 
and grandson of Rory, or Roderick. Wintoun styles him 
Thane of Crumbac hty, which is the Gaelic for Cromarty— 
where Macbeth’s castle stood, The union of Ross and 
Cromarty under one sheriffdom, as at present, seems to 


what brought bim into the territory of 


| be just the boundaries of the ancient thanedom. Mac- 
| beth was thus thane of Ross by descent. Finlay, his 
father, was killed in a contest with Malcolm II, about 
1020. It is therefore improbable that he married Doada. 
It appears that Gilcomgain, Maormor, or as the Norwe- 
gians styled him, Jarl of Murray, was married to Gruoch, 
daughter of Bodhe, son of Kenneth 1V., whom Malcolm II. 
had dethroned and slain. Gilcomgain himself was slaugh- 
tered by the same royal person—having been burnt 
within his own castle, along with fifty of his friends, in 
1032. His widow, with her son, Lulach, fled for protec- 
tion into Ross. Her father, Bodhe, was also put to death 
by the order of Malcolm II. in 1033. Macbeth having 
married Gruoch, he became her natural protector, and 
the avenger of her wrongs, which were deep — a grand- 
father dethroned and slain, a brother assassinated, and 
her husband burnt —all by the true usurper of the throne 
—the bloody Malcolm II., praised by our chroniclers as 
“a valiant and a wise Prince, quha maid manie gud 
lawes.” The cause of these contests and murders evi- 
dently originated in disputed claims to the crown, Mal- 
| colm IL. was the son of Kenneth III., second son of Mal- 
colm I.; whereas Kenneth IV., who had beén set aside 
and slain by Malcolm IL, claimed direct descent from 
their great ancestor M‘Alpine. Bodhe and his daughter, 
Lady Macbeth, were thus the real heirs to the crown— 
and it would appear that the claims of Malcolm IT. had 
been opposed by the Thanes both of Ross and Murray, 
the centre districts of the ancient kingdom of the Picts, 
whom he succeeded in putting to death. The royal de- 
scent in these early times was, perhaps, not very clearly 
defined, or rigidly adhered to — the strongest elbowing 
his way to the vacant seat. It was usually kept, how- 
ever, within the Royal line, heirs of females having an 
equal, if not a prior, claim. Thus, when death had released 
the strong grasp of the second Malcolm, Duncan, the son 
of a priest, succeeded as the heir of his mother, Beatrice, 
daughter of Malcolm. If we look back upon the ancient. 
earldoms — Mar or Sutherland — we find that the female 
right of succession prevailed. The first known Earl of 
Mar was contemporary with Malcolm Caenmore — 1065. 
And now it was that the ambition of Macbeth began. 
He was lord of Ross and Cromarty by birth, and of 
Murray by marriage, and his step-son, Lulach*, evidently 

| the nearest heir to the crown. He had thus not only 
| justice on his side, but the slaughter of his own father, 
| and his wife’s kindred to retenge. In these, and much 
later days, injuries of this kind were never appeased un- 
less washed out by blood; and in judging of character 
the times and circumstances must always be taken into 
consideration. If he listened to the promptings of Lady 
Macbeth —whose feelings may well be conceived—he 
had every apology. He had himself a claim to the crown, 
in right of his wife, and as the guardian of the youthful 
heir. The leniency of Macbeth contrasts to advantage 
with the blocdy steps which marked the ascent of Mal- 
colm II. to the throne. Duncan seems to have been the 
sole victim — even his sons were allowed to escape. 
The deaths of Banquo and others are mere fictions. That 
the nation generally was favourable to his assumption 
| of the regal power is apparent from the fact of his having 
been permitted to exercise it so long without opposition ; 
and it is well known that the Scots enjoyed much peace 
and prosperity under his reign, at least during the earlier 
portion of it, before the insurrections occasioned by the 
sons and partizans of Duncan led to strong retaliatory 
measures. Indeed, unless for the aid of the Northum- 


* In an ancient MS. Lulach is styled “ Nepos filii 

Boide” —thus making him grandson of the son of Boide, 

| and consequently grand nephew of Lady Macbeth, It 
looks, however, like a mistake. 
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brians, it is not likely that Malcolm III. would ever have 
been crowned, That Macbeth was not the blood-stained 
usurper he has been represented, is thus clear, and it is 
rather a peculiar evidence of his mildness of disposition, 
and of his sense of justice, that the assassination of Dun- 
can lay corrosively at his heart. While others had nu- 
merous crimes of a similar character to deplore, and 
appear to have felt no particular uneasiness in conse- 
quence, this simple act of blood called forth from him 
numerous deeds of charity. He is even said, by Florence 
of Worcester, to have bribed the Court of Rome for atone- 
ment. As a farther evidence of his singleness of heart, 
his step- son, Lu/ach—which, in Gaelic, signifies fatuous— 
although of weak intellect, seems to have been carefully 
protected. Had his ambition been selfish, he might easily 
have found ways and means to despatch one so helpless, 
and thus make room for his own progeny, which tradi- 
tion affirms he had. After his defeat and slaughter by 
Malcolim IIT. (5th December, 1056), his fatuous step-son, 
Lulach, was placed on the throne by his relations, but no 

arty espoused his cause, and he was discovered in his 
ney a and slain at Eski, in Strathbogie, 3rd April, 
1057. Macbeth filled the throne for seventeen years — 
a long period considering the era. It is not known when 
his wife died. 

“ That his assumption of the throne proceeded in right 
of his wife, is apparent from her name being associated 
with his in all public documents — Rex et Regina — 
similar to ‘William aud Mary’ of the Revolution settle- 
ment, The following charter, by Macbeth and Gruoch, 
to the Culdees, besides illustrating our statement, is in 
itself very curious ; — 

“* Machbet filius Finlach et Gruoch dederint Sancto 
Servano, Kyrkenes. 

“* Machbet filius Finlach contulit pro suffragiis ora- 
tionum et Gruoch filia Bodhe, Rex et Regina Scotorum 
Kyrkenes, Deo Omnipotenti et Keledeis prefate Insule 
Lochleuine cum suis finibus et terminis. Hii enim sunt 
fines et termini de Kyrkenes et villule que dicitur Peth- 
mokanne, de loco Moneloccodhan usque ad amnem que 


mother and her females. On his return he was naturally 
surprised and wroth at what had occurred, and having 
urged his mother in vain to leave the premises, he at last 
set fire to them, burning the Irishmen, together with the 
lady -mother and her handmaids 

* This charter throws some light on the state of Scot- 
land at the time. ‘There was, it is evident, a thorough 
distinction between the Scoti and Hibernii, and it makes 
known the fact that the language of the Scots, in the 
reign of Macbeth, was Gaelic : * Salinagium quod Scotice 
dicitur chonnane,’ — that is, the salt-work, in Scotice 
called chonnane. The circumstance which gave rise to 
the Sarum Hiberniensium no doubt occurred prior to the 
time of the charter. It is referred to as an event of the 
past, and it seems to bear out what we have in & little 
work, on The Origin of the Scots, endeavoured to prove, 
that the Scoti were known in Scotland long before the 
settlement of Fergus in Cantyre. There can be no doubt 
that Argyleshire and the Western Isles were often spoken 
of as Hibernia, inclusive of Ireland proper. The Scots 
from Ireland, under Fergus, were frequently called Irish- 
men, in contradistinction to the Scots of the mainland, 
The stone or hill at Kirkness in Fiteshire, may therefore 
have derived its name from a party of West Highland- 
men — although then unknown by that name.* Even so 
late as the sixteenth century we find them styled Irish 
Patten, in his account of that ill- managed battle, Pinkie, 
in 1547, mentions the presence of Argyle with 3.00 Jrish 
archers (Western Highlanders). In Scotland, where the 
distinction came to be better understood, they were called 
Earsch, or Erse, as different from Irishmen proper. In 
the Chamberlain’s Rolls, in 1502, disbursements are made 
to ‘ Pate, harper on the harp; James Unglsoun, harper; 
the Inglis harper; Pate, harper on the clarscha; the 
Iriand clarsha.’ The ‘ Ersh clarscha’ occurs sometimes 
in the same list, and is distinguished from the Jriand 
harper—the one evidently being West Highland, and 
the other from Ireland, It is therefore a matter of strong 
presumption, if not certainty, that there were other Scots 


| in Scotland prior to the advent of Fergus, the reputed 


dicitur Leuine, et hoc in latitudine, item a publica strata | 


que ducit apud Hinhirkethyn et usque ad Saxum Hiber- 
niensium quod Malcolmus Rex, filius Duncani concessit 
eis salinagium quod Scotice dicitur chonnane. Et vene- 
runt Hibernienses ad Kyrkenes ad domum cujusdam viri 
nomine Mochan qui tune fuit absens, et solum mulieres 
erant in domo quas oppresserunt violenter Hibernienses, 
non tamen sine rubore et verecundia. Rei et euentu ad 
aures prefati Mochan prevento et iter quam tocius domi 
festinavit et invenit ibi Hibernienses, in eadem domo cum 
matre sua. Exhortacione etenim matri sepius sue facta et 
extra domum veniret que nullatenus toluit set (sed) Hi- 
bernienses voluit protegere et eis pacem dare, uos omnes 
cag vir in ulcione tanti facinoris, ut oppressores mu- 

jerum et barbaros et sacrilegos in medio flamme ignis 
una cum matre sua uiriliter combussit et ex hac causa 
dicitur locus ille Saxum Hiberniensium.’ * 

“ The foregoing is taken from the chartulary of the 
Priory of St. Andrews. It is a grant to the Culdees by 
*Machbet, son of Finlach,’ 
Bodhe, King and Queen of the Scots,’ of Kyrkenes. It is 
remarkable for the description of the boundaries, Amongst 
others, it will be observed, Sarum Hiberniensium, the 
Irishmen’s stone, or hill, is mentioned — detailing, at the 
same time, the cause of the locality becoming known by 
this name. Certain Hibernians, it appears, had taken 
possession of the house of a man named Mochan, who 
was absent at the ome, no one being at home but his 





114, “Printed for the manshese of the Dennety ne 
Club. ty the late O. Tindal Brace, Esq., of Falkland. 


and *Gruoch, daughter of | 


leader of the first colony, seeing that the distinction was 
so long kept up —for there is no other event known in 
history which would warrant the West Highlanders to 


| have been at any time designated Irishmen.” 


Perhaps the following may be a correct list of 
the marriages of Queen Gruoch ;: — 

Gruoch married, first, the Marmor of Moray, 
who was burnt, with several of his subjects, by 
Malcolm II. Of this match we suspect came 
Lulach, who, upon the death of Macbeth, was 
proclaimed King of the Scots by the body of the 
nation. He reigned six months, when he was 
slain by the Saxon invaders and the rebellious 
adherents of Malcolm Caenmore. 

Her second husband was Duncan, by whom she 
had two children, Donald Bane, and one name 
unknown. Macbeth, who was Marmor of Ross and 
Cromarty, latterly obtained Moray. We suspect 
that, being t too powerful, Duncan, alarmed for 
his growing popularity, entered Morayshire hos- 
tilely, and, having been severely wounded in a 


| conflict with the Marmor, was not slain on the 


spot, but was carried to Elgin, where he died of 
his wounds. This last fact is proved by the 
unquestionable evidence afforded by the Carmen 








* The term Highlander is modern. 
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Elegiacum, which also records that Duncan's body 
was interred in Iona, the burying-place of the 
Scotish monarchs. 

The third husband was Macbeth; but there was 
apparently no issue of this marriage, nor are there 
any traces of the period of her demise. Both Mac- 
beth and his Queen were great patrons of the Cul- 
dees. J. M. 


DEED OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

The Seal of which was attached by a Love- Ribbon, with 

a French Device. 

During a visit last autumn to Caen, I was gra- 
tified (through the kindness of M. Chatel, Keeper 
of the Archives of the Department) with a view 
of the MS. treasures in his charge, many of which 
are of great interest to the English archzologist. 
Here, as in the Museum of Antiquities at Rouen, 
are to be seen the “ mark” of William the Nor- 
man (knight and conqueror, but not clerk), and 
the more delicate, but still illiterate, cross which 
did duty as the autograph of his queen. There is 


one deed, however, which, as combining both law | 


and love, business and romance, has a more than 


emg | claim upon English attention. As it has 
never, I believe, been reproduced in England, an 


account of it, kindly furnished by M. Chatel, may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 
The text of the deed is as follows : — 


“Ricard(us) Dei gr(ati)a, rex Angl(orum) dux Nor- 
m(annorum) Aquit(anorum) com(es) And(egavorum), 
Archiep(iscopis) ep(iscopis), abb(atibus) com(itibus) ba- 
r(onibus) justiciis, vicecom(itibus), senescall(is) p(re)- 
positis et om(n)ib(us) ministris et fidelib(us) suis toti(u)s 
t(er)re sue sal(u)tem: Sciatis nos dedisse et reddidisse 
et presenti carta n(ost)ra co(n)firmasse dilecto et fami- 
liari n(ost)ro Ricardo de Humetis p(ro) servicio et homa- 
gio suo et Gile uwrori sue, et heredibus eor(um) Popevillam 
et Warrevill(am) cum p(er)tinenciis suis om(n)ibus cum 
baronia sua, sicut jus et A(er)editate(m) suam ex p(ar)te 
p(re)dicte Gile, uxoris sue Quare volum(us) et firmit(er) 
precipim(us) q(uo)d predict(us) Ric(ardus) et p(re)dicta 


G. uxor sua, et heredes eor(um) h(abe)ant et teneant de | 
nob(is) et heredibus n(ost)ris predictas villas cum om- | 


(n)ibus p(er)tinenciis suis b(e)n(e) et in pace lib(er)e 
et quiete, integré, plenarid, et honoritic® in bosco et plano, 
in pratis et pasturis, in aquis et molend(inis) in viis et 
semitis, in vivariis et stagnis in mariscis et piscariis et in 
om(n)ibus aliis locis et aliis reb(us) ad p(re)dicta ma- 
neria p(er)tinentibus, cum serviciis et homagiis et releviis 
et cum om(ni)bus lib(er)tatibus et lib(er)is consuetudi- 
nibus suis et cum omni integritate sua. 
Testibus : God(efrido) Winton(ensi) ep(iscopo) 
W(i)li(elmo) filio Rad(ulli) sen(escallo) Norm(annie) 
Bag( ano) de Rochefort sen(escallo) And(egavie) 
Rob(erto) de Harec(urt) Philippo de Columb(eriis) 
Gaufr(ido) de Cella Will(elm)o de S(anc)te Marie 
eccl(esi)a decano Moret(onii). Data p(er) manum 
Joh(ann)is de Alenc(on) Lexov(iensis) archid(iaconi) 
vicecancell(arii) n(ost)ri [Date eaten away by a rat} 
apud Chin(onem) anno primo regni nostri.” 


The seal having disappeared has left the attach- 
ments perfectly clear fur inspection. They consist 
of two silken cords, of hollow cylindrical “form, 
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| being beautifully and closely woven: one of them 
is of a faded blue colour spotted with black, the 
other of a pale greenish yellow. Each end of one 
cord is ornamented with curious lozenge-shaped 
devices, and the other two ends bear the following 
motto in early French : — 
SVI . DRUERIE 


(I am a pledge of af- 
fection) 

(Do not 
away) 

(Who dissevers our 


Sp. 


NE. ME. DUNEZ. MIE give me 


} KI. NOSTRE . AMUR . DESEIVRE 


love) 
LA MORT PUIST... (May death . . .) 
The end of the last line is illegible. 
The work of these hollow ribbons is most beau- 
tiful; the letters, which are white, have been 
woven at the same time with the ground, and no 
trace of seam or join is visible throughout. The 
theory of M. Chatel, as to the way in which these 
| love-tokens found themselves attached to the deed, 
| is, that they were given to Richard by the fair Gile 
herself, and that on her marriage he thus returned 
them, attaching them to the seal which gave to 
her husband the lands of Popeville and Varreville, 
as his “right and inheritance by the said Gile.” 
But whatever explanation be given of the pos- 
sible history of these ribbons, they are highly in- 
teresting as evidence of the perfection attained 
by the Norman ladies at the beginning of the 
twelfth century in the art of weaving. M. Chatel 
says that he frequently finds ribbons of similar 
texture used for the same purpose on deeds in 
the public archives. In later times these love- 
| ribbons, with their mottoes and devices, must 

have become pretty common. We have many 

dating from about the middle or end of the seven- 
| teenth century; constancy appears to be the virtue 

inculcated by them all. sn Exot Hopexin. 


PALEY AND “THE ATHEN2£UM,” ETC. 

It is good to catch a critic tripping; be kind 
enough, therefore, to accord space for the follow- 
ing correction of a blunder made in The Athe- 
neum review lately (No. 1725. Nov. 17, 1860.) 
The reviewer, while severely castigating a small 
work entitled Dinners and Diners, &c. Sc. by 
E. L. Blanchard, charges Pope with stealing from 
Les Pensées of Blaise Pascal; and then goes on 
to say: “So with Paley; if he took with both 
hands from the logic and illustrations of the phi- 
losophic Hollander Nieuwentyt, he, at all events, 
built an elegant English mansion with his Dutch 
bricks, — entitling his edifice The Evidences of 
Christianity.” The writer in The Atheneum has 
here evidently mistaken the Evidences for the Na- 
tural Theology of Paley,—a blunder the more 
strange for this reason, that it was in The Athe- 

| neum itself (1848, pp. 803. 907. 93.) that the 
obligations of the Natural Thevlogy to the Dutch- 
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man were first pointed _, It is true, the Eng- 
glish editions of Bernard Nieuwentyt, translate ed 
by Chamberlayne, and entitled the Religious Phi- 
losopher furnished the general idea, and many of 
the illustrations to the Natural Theology, and were 
copied by the archdeacon without the slightest 
acknowledgment. But out of Butler's Analogy, 
Lardner’s Credibility, and Douglas’ Criterion, he 
quarried the materials for his vidences of Chris- 
tianity. (See Mackiatosh’s Ethical Philosophy, ed. 
Whewell, p. 275., et passim.) As for the Moral 
Philosophy, he was largely indebted to Puffendorf, 
who, again, helped himself to much from Hobbes, 
and to agreat deal more from Grotius. To Abra- 
ham Tucker he is candid enough to confess bis debt. 
But from Puffendorf, in particular, he borrowed 
“several minor illustrations, such as the equivocal 
promises of Timur (called by Paley ‘Temures) to 
the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for divi- 
sion of profits in partnership.” (Hallam's Lit, Hist. 
vol. iv. p. 178.) 

One may learn from his own admission (Pre- 
face to Moral Philosophy) that his practice was 
to extract passages without noting down their 
source, and store them up for future use. Ac- 
cordingly, he may be held up as an example to 
all readers of “N. & Q.” — an example to be 
shunned. For this is no trifling matter, nor a 
subject for the poet’s stricture — “ rixatur de lana 
seepe caprina.” Let every reading man, on book- 
ing even a line in his C. P. B., mark the title, 
page, edition, &c., of the work from which he culls; 
so that matter may be forthcoming, when wanted 
for future “ Notes and Queries,” in that formal 
precision and exactitude as to references, so ac- 
ceptable to the editor. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 

[We receive so many communications pointing out 
errors, or assumed errors, of fact or language in our con- 
temporaries, that we fear an erroneous notion exists that 
it is the especial province of “N. & Q.” to record and 
correct such mistakes. We decline such an invidious 


task. Errors, in spite of the greatest care, will occur in | 


the very best conducted journals, and the proper place 
for their correction is obviously the columns in which 
they have occurred. We make an exception in favour of 
the present communication upon several obvious grounds. 
The error, in itself a venial one, as likely to occur in the 
hurry of writing, is treated with very good taste, while 
its correction is made the medium of conveying some 
useful literary information. But we gave place to the 
communication chiefly for the opportunity which it affords 
us of making this explanation, and because we agree 
with the writer in insisting (which cannot be done too 
frequently or too earnestly) on the necessity of “every 
reading man, on booking even a line in his C. P. 
marking the title, page, edition, &c. of the work from 
which he culls.”—Ep. } 


Hlinor Aotes. 


Winter Weatner at Rome. — As the winter 
weather of Rome is a subject of interest, on ac- 


count of different passages in the classical writers 
(see “N. & Q,,” 2"4 S. v. 186.), I subjoin the 
following extract from a letter of The Times cor- 
respondent, dated Rome, Dec. 25, 1860, and in- 
serted in The Times of Jan. 5, 1861 : — 

“There has been shocking weather in the Mediterra- 
nean, and Rome has been visited by such a fall of snow 
as is not witnessed here once in twenty years. It fell on 
Saturday night [Dec. 22], and Sunday’s sun, although 
bright, did not succeed in melting it. The view of Rome, 
snow-covered, from the Pincio was novel and curious. 
A heavy rain yesterday, and the return of the scirocco 
last evening, cleared the last vestiges of the white man- 
tle from churches and housetops.” 

Your correspondent F. C. B., “ N. &. Q.,” 24 
S. v. 344., quotes Juvenal as saying that “it is 
necessary to break the ice of the Tiber in order to 
get water.” The passage to which he alludes 
occurs in the Geeeripeien of the superstitious wo- 
man in vi. 522. 

“ Hibernum fracta glacie descendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tiberi mergetur, et ipsis 
Vorticibus timidum caput abluet.” 
In this passage, however, the first verse is in- 


| dependent of the second ; Juvenal does not imply 


thaf the Tiber is frozen. The importance of the 
morning, for lustratory bathing in the Tiber, is 
indicated by Horace, Sat. ii. 3. 291. L. 


“ Poetry, A Ruapsopy.” — Swift, we are told, 
received the thanks of the royal family for this 
poem. This can only be explained, as Dr. King 
explained it, by the assumption that “irony is not 
a figure in German rhetoric.” It is probable, 
however, that the royal family had seen only the 
London edition, from which Swift had struck out 
the more offensive passages. Sir W. Scott has 
professedly given these in notes on the poem; 
but two which escaped his observation I shall 
here quote for the information of the curious, 
marking the lines in italic : — 

“ A prelate who no God believes, 
A —— or den of thieves; 
A House of Peers or gaming Crew, 
A griping Monarch or a Jew.” 

From the description of Britain's Monarch the 

following were also omitted : — 
“ How well his public thrift is shown, 
All coffers full, except his own.” 
Pr. AR. 

An otp Provers. —In a letter dated 2 Oct. 
1602, in the State Paper Office, may be seen the 
following “ household” proverb: “ For yt is odds 
that between two stooles somwhat will go to the 
ground.” Perhaps there are as many readings to 
this well-known proverb as have been attributed 
to any passage in Shakspeare. It would be rather 
curious to trace the first or original, and also the 

earliest period at which it was used. It is evident 
from the above that the proverb has been in use 
for more than two centuries and a half. 


° W.N. S. 








NOTES A 

CuasstcaAL QuoTATION BY THE LATE THomas 
Ixcotpssy. — I happened at dinner to sit next to 
the lamented gentleman, so well known by this 
nom de plume, when a lady opposite asked for 
some duck. The footman, handing it in a hurry, 
spilt some gravy on her dress. “Oh!” said she, 
“ my dress is ruined.” I observed to him, “ Gravi 
labit ruind.” To which he replied instantly, “ Dux 
foemina facti.” A. A. 
Poets’ Corner 


Nueries, 
CECIL ARMS. 

The enclosed extract from a book entitled No- 
titia Anglicana, published in London a.p. 1724, 
appears to me to possess considerable interest ; as, 
if the story which it relates be true, a claim of 
antiquity is made out in favour of the coat of 
Cecil far exceeding in date any ascertained in- 


stance of the assumption of armorial bearings, and | 


indeed controverting the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Planche and other of our eminent writers on 
blazonry. Hoping for an explanation through the 
good offices of some correspondent of yours, I 
copy it verbatim from p. 47. of the work in ques- 


tion : 

“The paternal coat of the Cecils appears to be very 
antient, by a Letter Testimonial under the Hand and 
Seal of the King of Arms, bearing date the fourth of 
April, in the fifth Year of King Edward the Third, ex- 
hibited to Edward de Beaulil and John de Mowbray, 
Commissioners appointed by the said King, to determine 
a Controversy between Sir John Sitsill, Knt., and William 
de Fakenham, concerning their pretended right to bear 
the said Coat, which happened at the Siege of Berwick 
in the said Year, in the Field of Mount Helikon, now 
called Hallydown Hill, near the said town. It seems 
they both claimed it by Descent, and were so earnest in 
that their Claim as to desire a Decision of their Title by 


the Sword; but the King (as well to avoid shedding | 


noble Blood, and deal Justice between the Claimants) 


appointed the said Commissioners to determine the Affair, | 


who finding the said Sir John Sitsill by the said Instru- 
ment to descend lineally from James Sitsill, Esq., Lord of 
Halterness and Beauport, and that the said James did 
Advance the said arms in Ensign at the Siege of Wal- 


lingford Castle in the seventh Year of King Stephen, 


wherein he was slain; it was thereupon decreed by pub- | 


lick Judgement, that the said William de Fakenham, or 
Feckenham, should not challenge the said Arms, under 
the Penalty of forfeiting his sharp Sword and gilt Spurs 
for ever.” 

This would fix the date of the Cecil arms at the 
year 1142; but they do not present the appear- 
ance of simplicity peculiar to the early coats ; and 

et Edward III.’s commissioners had surely a 
Sener opportunity of judging than heralds of the 
present day. 

It is noteworthy that the book I have quoted, 
under the tit'e “ Exeter,” says, the “ Earl bears 
the same as the Earl of Salisbury, without the dif- 
ference, being Chief of the Name, though youngest 
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peer ;” and accordingly the arms of the Earl of 
Salisbury are charged with a crescent. In mo- 
dern peerages this is reversed, and the Marquis of 
Exeter's coat is differenced. 

W. K. Ritayp Beprorp. 


LIES AND TRUTH. 

Can any of your readers point out to me in any 
collection of ancient or modern fables, the sub- 
stance of the following, which I transcribe from 
Mr. Davies’ recently published translation of 
Babrius ? — 





“ Lies and Truth. 
“ A haughty troop unto a village hies, 
A muster strong of over-ruling Lies. 
Of broidered purple were the robes they wore : 
Each of their steeds its golden cheek-piece bore. 
Behind, a throng audacious followed quick, 
Deceit and Guile, and every knavish Trick. 
And lo! they met a maiden on their road, 
Her dress and fashion of a simple mode; 
Nay, somewhat poor: yet stately was her mien, 
And long unfed, poor sufferer, had she been. 
Her did these Lies accost, and sought to know 
Whither, and on what errand she would go. 
She answered: ‘ Pardon, sirs, if no reply 
Comes from a throat with thirst and hunger dry.’ 
So then the Lies thus answered her again: . 
* To yon near village follow in our train; 
| Tis but a small one, yet ’tis well supplied; 
Well-victualled hostels will good cheer provide: 
Come as our guest, and you shall eat your fill.’ 
She followed them, deject and downcast still, 
Into the inn: but ne’er a word she said. 
Mine host on their arrival quickly spread 
For them a table filled with various meats, 
Whence each one, as he lists, his fancy treats. 
This done, they bridled steeds, and cried ‘ to horse; ’ 
When for his reckoning asks the host, of course. 
On this the Lies were wroth at his demand, 
Which they nor paid, nor yet would understand. 
The brood of impudence in vain he sues: 
They answered straight ‘that he bas had his dues: 
That they have paid, like gentlemen, the cost.’ 
To press each for his share was labour lost : 
And much less could he force the banded throng: 
Against a troop was ever one man strong ? 
Upon the door-step stayed the fellow-guest, 
Without a word, but still with look deprest. 
The landlord now despaired to see his own, 
And ‘Truth, where art thou?’ cried in heightened tone, 
She answered: ‘ Here, good sir: but what to do 
I knew not: till I met yon reckless crew, 
My want of food was wholly unsupplied ; 
Aye, and without them, I had long since died. 





J.C. 


Ancet Harrrence. — Wiii some one kindly 
refer me to an explanation of the above source of 
churchwardens’ revenue in early times? It oc- 
curs thus in some parish accounts for 1524 : — 

“Mem. Ther ys remaynig of angell halpens and other 
ayll money vj* viij*.” 

I have searched in vain through all my books 
of reference. J. Eastwoop. 
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Boms.—Can any of your readers furnish in- 
formation upon the first use of the iron ball named 
a bomb ? 

The work entitled English Military Discipline, 
8vo. Lond. 1680, p. 88., says the bomb was not 
used in France before the year 1635, at the siege 
of Dole. Wraxall points out an earlier use of the 
bomb : he says it is described by Cayet, as thrown 
into Nimeguen by Maurice, Prince of Orange, in 
1590. F usee. 


Cueqvers. — The fruit of the service, or sorb- 
apple tree, are so called, not only popularly, but 
by John Evelyn in the Sylva (sub voce). Whence 
is the word derived ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Harvey Compe. — In 1714, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Sir William Wyndham, Harvey Combe, and 
others were committed to the Tower for high trea- 
son. Can any of your readers tell me who the 


said Harvey Combe was, and what became of 


W. H. C. 


Tue tate Rr. Hon. Witstam Ex.iotr, or 
Wetts, M.P. ror PetersorovGu. — This gentle- 
man, who was Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1807, was a leading politician, it is believed, dur- 
ing the greater part of his life. He was a frequent 
speaker in the House, and his opinions were much 
respected. The first Lord Minto, to whom he 
was related, and who became Governor-General 
of India, kept up a great intimacy with him. He 
died in 1818, having bequeathed his estate to Sir 
William Francis Eliott, the present possessor, who 
was his distant relative. Can any of your readers 
point out where any of the speeches or pamphlets, 


him ? 


which he is believed to have published, can now | 


be found? , ol 
FREEBAIRNE’S TRANSCRIPTS FROM THE VATI- 
can. — Thomas Hearne states in his Diary (July 


28, 1723), that Mr. Freebairne, a Scottish printer, 
who had resided long at Rome with the exiled royal 
family, “‘ had the use of the Vatican Library as he 
pleased, and transcrib’d a great many excellent 
papers from thence relating to the English Refor- 
mation, not taken notice of by our public writers.” 

Is it known what has become of these papers? 
It is possible that a notice in “ N. & Q.” may 
bring them to light. K. P. D. E. 


Mr. 8S. Gray.—Can any of your readers give 


me any information regarding Mr. S. Gray, 
author of a book called The Messiah, published 


about 1842? Mr. Gray was, I believe, a native of 


Scotland, and was at one time in the War Office. 
Is the author still living ? > 


Hanptey anp Picxertna.—In a MS. heraldic 
painter's book, [ found the following coat, &c., 


inscribed, “Handley and Pickering at Barns. | 
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quills, ppr. Motto, Equity. Arms: Gules, a 
bend or between six mascles of the second im- 
paling, ermine a lion rampant azure, crowned or.” 
Can any of your correspondents assist me in iden- 
tifying the possessor of this coat? The arms at- 
tributed to Handley are totally unlike any given 
in Burke’s Armory. ' ©. J. Roptnson: 


Nevison, Tue HiguwayMan. ~—- Can your cor- 
respondent Esoracensis inform me where I can 
meet with a copy of one of the provincial ballads 
of “ Nevison’s famous ride to York,” mentioned in 
“N. & Q.," 2°49. ix. 433. A ballad on his cap- 
ture is given in the Ballads and Songs of York- 
shire, beginning — 

“ Did you ever hear tell of that hero, 
30ld Nevison, that was his name? 
He rode about like a bold hero, 
And with that he gained great fame.” 
C. J. D. Increpew. 
North Allerton. 


Norpen’s “Survey or Lixpsey.”—In the 
Diary of Thomas Hearne, Nov. 5, 1726, mention 
is made of several manuscripts then about to be 
sold by auction. They belonged at that time to 
Sir Norton Knatchbull. Among them is one which 
Iam very anxious to trace: — 

“John Norden’s Abstract of the General Survey of the 
Soke of Lindsey in the County of Lincoln, with all the 
Mannors, Townships, Lands, and Tenements, within or be- 
longing to the same; being a Parcel of the Dutchy of 
Cornwall, 1616, fol.” 

If it be in private hands, the owner will confer 
a great favour if he will communicate with me. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Jouannes Percy.—Was Johannes Percy, who 
was a burgess in parliament for the town of 
Grimsby in the 36 Edward III. and other suc- 
ceeding years, a member of the noble House of 
Northumberland ? GRIME. 


“Protestant Macazine.”— Can any of the 
readers of “N.& Q.” state how many volumes 
“The Protestant Magazine, or Christian Trea- 
sury, designed to encourage a perfect Knowledge 
of the Protestant Religion, by several eminent 
Divines of different Denominations, assisted by 
many private Gentlemen, 8vo., London, printed 
by R. Denham, Primrose Hill, Salisbury Square, 
1781,” &c. reached, and who was the editor ? 

Danie SEDGWICK. 

Sun Street. 


Ricumonp Hovse, Hotnorn. — Among the re- 
cords and papers in the State Paper Office, there is 
one of the year 1623, a warrant for the delivery at 
Tower Wharf of 1000 tons of Portland stone, for 
the use of the Duke of Richmond for Richmond 
House, Holborn. Also for payment of sums not 


March, 1738, Crest, a hand holding a bunch of | exceeding 800/, to Henry Wicks, paymaster of the 
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works, for the same. Can any of your readers in- 
form me in what part of Holborn this Richmond 
House stood ? ref 


Severr Winters. — The records of these are 
of value both to the natural philosopher and the 
historian, but the accounts we ordinarily have 
do not appear to be practically satisfactory. 
Some take the average range of the thermometer, 
but this is no index of what is commonly called a 
hard winter. We may get cold drizzly weather 
early in autumn, which will continue till April ; 
and yet we may have no frost at all. 
theless, with a low average for five months, it 
may be registered as a cold year. On the other 


hand, the minimum of the thermometer is also no | 


guide. We may have warm weather up to Christ- 
mas, then an unusually sharp frost for a week or 
ten days, which may break up at once, and leave 
us comparatively warm weather till spring. In 
other words, a low minimum with a high average. 
It strikes me that a very good practical index 

would be a record of how many days in a year 
there is ice enough to allow of skating. I should 
think there must be some persons, connected with 
the different skating clubs about London, who have 
noted the number of days in each year the ice was 
practicable : if so, I think it would be a very desir- 
able thing if they would kindly send the results 
o“N. & Q.” A. A. 


Poets’ Corner, 


Wetcn Wuairtsuntipe. — In a little work of 

great rarity, the Autobiography of Arise Evans, 
1653, p.6., he records that in 1611, he being 
“about fourteene yeares of age, — 
“hearing some say that whatsoever one did aske of God 
upon Whitsunday morning at the instant when the sun 
arose and plaid, God would grant ithim. Having a cha- 
ritable beliefe of the report, being willing to try all the 
wayes possible to obtaine my petition, I arose betimes on 
Whitsunday morning, and went up a hill at a place called 
Gole Ronnw to see the sun arise; and seeing the sun at 
its rising, Skip, Play, Dance, and turne about like a wheele, 
I fell downe upon my Knees, lifting up mine Eyes, Hands, 
and Heart unto God: I cried, saying, O Lord most high, 
that hast made all things for my glory, give me Grace, 
Wisdome, and Understanding, that I may glorifie thee, 
as this instrument doth now before all the World.” 

Evans does not say that this prayer was an- 
swered, but intimates as much when he states 
(p. 7.), “God hath a purpose to make me like 
his Sonne in opening the mysteries of Scriptures.” 
He, like Naylor, considered himself to be Jesus 
Christ, and was hunted by an enraged mob from 
Spital Square till he found refuge in Bishopsgate 
Church. 

Have any of your readers met with such a 
custom, or saying, about Whitsunday ? What 

can be the meaning of the sun skipping, playing, 
dancing, and wheeling ? Georce Orror. 





Never- | 
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Queries with Answers. 


Satiricat Attusion To Jonnson. —I have a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages entitled Zhe Last 
Masquerade at Mrs. C—y's, with a Plate of the 
Characters, London, 1772. The plate is unfortu- 
nately lost. ‘The matter is not very intelligible or 
interesting, but the following lines excite curiosity, 
as directed against Johnson : — 


“ Much fear'd and much flatter'’d by people of note, 
With cash in his pockets for turning his coat, 
Surly J n, as Crispin the Second, comes pat in, 
Talking Latin in English and English in Latin. 
Successor of S e, but missing the wood, 
Where, pamper’d by B——e, his prototype stood ; 
Though with him neither M nor C could cope, 

came up boldly with towel and soap; 

He started, he trembled, he made for the door; 

He had seen, but not taken, such physic before.” 

















“ Why Crispin the Second ?” and who was Crispin 
the First? I shall be glad if any of your corre- 
spondents can tell me, and also if they can fill up 
the other blanks. Hi. 


[Not being able to get a sight of the pamphlet in 
question, we will not hazard a conjecture as to the im- 
mediate occasion of the satire on the “surly” Doctor. 
The principal allusion, however, in the above lines is to 
Johnson's well-known objection to teaching by lectures. 
“1 know nothing,” said he, “that can be best taught by 
lectures, except where experiments are to be shown. You 
may teach chymistry by lectures: you might teach making 
of shoes by lectures.” We presume his friend Richard 
Savage, the poet, who narrowly escaped the gallows, is 
only here associated with him because he had been ori- 
ginally apprenticed to a shoemaker. Of the other in- 
cluded names we are able only to recognise B——e 
(Burke) and Dr. H (Dr. John Hall). The masque- 
rade, — of which amusement, by the way, Johnson enter- 
tained the lowest opinion,—appears to have been held at 
Carlisle House, Soho Square, the residence of Mrs. Teresa 
Cornelys, “ the Heidegger of the age,” who, from 1763 to 
1772, gave a series of balls, concerts, and _Masquerades 
unparalleled in the annals of public fashion. } 





Biemunpe’s Dicue.—This is said to have been 
the name of a large fosse somewhere between the 
parishes of St. Giles in the Fields and St. George, 
Bloomsbury. Can anyone throw light upon this 
point of metropolitan topography ? C. 

[ The manors of St. Giles and Bloomsbury were origin- 
ally divided by a great fosse or ditch, called Blemunde’s 
Diche, which ran east and west at the back of the north 
side of Holborn. It was subsequently called Bloomsbury 
Great Ditch and Southampton Sewer. Its course is 
clearly shown in a map of St. Giles’s in the Fields be- 
tween the years 1200 and 1300, engraved in Parton’s 
History of the latter parish, p. 63.] 


Rowtey anp Cuattrerton. — Among the books 
relating to the Rowley controversy is one entitled 
Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades; or Nuge 
Antique et Nove, 1782. Is this work noticed in 
Mr. Gutch's Sale Catalogue, 1858? Who was the 
author ? ZETA. 

[This is one of the burlesque performances of George 
Hardinge, the Welsh judge, author of Chalmeriana, 8vo., 
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1800, and of The Essence of Malone, 8vo., 1800-1. Two 
copies of Rowley and Chatterton were in Mr. Gutch’s 
library. In 1800, Mr. Hardinge had made considerable 
progress in a Letter to Mr. Walpole on the subject of 
Chatterton and Rowley, which is now lost. ] 


Seconpary Meanine or “ Druc.” — How has 
the word “drug” 
of “ anything without worth or value ?” 

C. J. Ropinson. 

l Tooke ( Diversions of Purley, ii. 414.) has the follow- 
ing note: “Dry, A.-S. Dmx, is the past participle of 
Drougth. As is also Drvcs, a name common to all Eu- 
rope, and which means Dryed (subaud. Herbs, roots, 
plants, &c.) When we say, that anything is a mere 
DRUG; we mean dried up, worthless.” } 


“ Frim-Frams,” etc. — Flim-Flams! or, the 


Life and Errors of my Uncle, and the Amours of 


my Aunt. Murray, 1805, 3 vols. Was this per- 
formance (a kind of novel, satirising many lite- 
rary characters) really the production of the elder 
D'Israeli, to whom it is attributed? The style 
and manner of it are so extremely different from 
those of the Curiosities of Literature, and other 
acknowledged works of D'Israeli, that it seems 
hardly possible to believe that it proceeded from 
the same hand. The present Mr. D'’Israeli, in his 
Memoir of his father, prefixed to Routledge’s 
edition of his Works, makes no allusion to Flim- 
Flams. May the novel have been a joint pro- 
duction of Isaac D'Israeli and some other person 
or persons ? Lessy. 

[ “ The Rabelaisian romance of Flim-Flams and the novel 
of Vaurien, written in all the lurid blaze of French con- 
ventions and corresponding societies, have both,we believe, 
with authority, been attributed to Mr. D'Israeli.”.—The 
Times biographical sketch of Mr. Isaac D'Israeli, Jan. 
21, 1848. Both editions of Flim-Flams are also attributed 
to Mr. Isaac D’Israeli in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. } 


Replies. 
JAMES I. AND THE RECUSANTS. 
(2"? S, x. 351. 413.) 


It is only within the last two or three days 
that circumstances have permitted me to look at 
the November monthly number of “ N. & Q.” 
In it I find there is a reply from Mr. Garprner 
to my communication, published on the 3rd of 
November ; but it is written with so much cour- 
tesy, and generally with so much candour, that 
it leaves me but little more to do, than to acknow- 
ledge the one, and thank him very cordially for 
the other. 

Of course I cannot for a moment assent to 
arguments and inferences, many of which are 
based on mere conjectural possibilities. At the 


same time, I entered on this correspondence, not, | 


as I at first observed, with a view to discuss the 
general question of James’s conduct to the Catho- 
lics, but simply to relieve myself from an imputa- 
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tion, which Mr. Garptner appeared to have cast 
on me. ‘That imputation, however, he has at 
once most handsomely disavowed ; and, for the 
rest, as our respective statements and conclusions 
are before the world, I think I may very safely 
leave the readers of “N & Q.” to compare our 
arguments, and form their own judgment between 
us. 

To one only point in the reply will I venture 
to direct their attention, and this more particu. 
larly because the passages connected with it may 
not otherwise be within their reach. Referring 
to a remark of mine (“N. & Q.” x. 353, 354.), 
Mr, GARDINER says : — 

“Tt is not the case that Parry was invested with power 
to treat with the Nuncio ‘in any manner,’ nor that the 
instructions about negotiating through a third person 
were only given ‘ privately’ to Parry. ‘Illo’ (Dodd, 
App. \xviii.) plainly refers to ‘ homine,’ not to *‘ Nuncii.’” 
(* N. & Q.” x, 414.) 

Now, in the first place, as we shall see presently, 
the words, by which Parry's power to treat is 
accompanied, are — “ quotiescumque utrique ves- 
trum, et quoquo modo videbitur.” Surely, this 
can only mean that he was to treat, as I have ex- 
pressed it, “ at any time, and in any manner, he 
might choose.” 

Secondly, the words “ guoguo modo” are in the 
Latin letter, which was to be shown to the Nuncio: 
but, in the letter of private instructions sent at 
the same time to Parry, we find the following pas- 


“ 


| sawve:— 
sage: 


“Now, Sir, for the conduct of your correspondency 
with the Pope’s Nuncio, as it doth not appear that you 
have yet in person met him, so the King doth hold it 
very convenient that you should no ways give any such 
scandal, as such a meeting would breed. You must 
therefore choose some third person, by whom you may, at all 
times, impart your minds one to another.” (Cecil to Parry, 
France, Nov. 6, 1603.) 





Finally, if Mr. Garpiner will reperuse the 
passage, to which he alludes in my Dodd, he 
will, L am sure, perceive, in common with every 
one conversant with the Latin language, that the 


| word “illo” refers, and can only refer, to the 


join the passage : — 


Nuncio. The Pope had suggested the appoint- 
ment, on the part of James, of an agent to confer 
with the Nuncio, on any matters that might arise 
between the two Courts. James, in his letter, 
professes to adopt the proposal. He has, he 
says, the greatest confidence in the character of 
the Nuncio: and therefore, he adds, addressing 
Parry, I reply at once to the suggestion, and give 
to you yourself (tibi ipsi) full power to commu- 
nicate with him on our common affairs. I sub- 

“ Deniqué quod propositum est de homine quodam con- 
stituendo, qui cum ipso Nuncio (ut occasio postulabit) 
consilia conferat, facit quidem illa opinio, quam de fide 
et integritate ipsius Nuncii concepimus, ut facile assentia- 
mur, impromptuque responsio sit; ob eamque causam 
tibi ipsi mandamus atque authoritatem concedimus, ut, 








omnibus temporibus (quotiescumque utrique vestrum, et 
quoguo modo videbitur), cum illo de rebus nostris com- 
(Dodd, iv. Append. lxviii.) 


M. A, Treeney. 


munices,”’ 


Arundel, 


FICHER): A COMMONWEALTH 
POET. 


(2™ S. x. 487.) 


FISHER (NO! 


His name was Payne Fisher, not Ficher (Pa- 
ganus Piscator, he sometimes used to style himself), 
nor can he be very well termed a Commonwealth 
poet, except as far as regards his living in that 
era: for he was Presbyterian, Royalist, Crom- 
wellian, all by turns ; and, fing ally, whee sled round 
again to the dominant power at the Restoration. 
Four of Fisher’s unprinted poems, relating to Ire- 
land, extracted from a MS. volume of 
writing in the British Museum, with a short ac- 
count of his life, and a few notes written by my- 
self, were published in the last July number (vol. 
viii. pp. 153—167.) of the Ulster Journal of Ar- 
cheology. Among those will be found “ Newes 
from Lough Bagge”; and as the querist acknow- 
ledges he knows little of the history and locality, 
I beg to refer him to the above-mentioned work. 

Notices of Fisher will be found in the Athene 
Oxonienses, and other biographical compilations, 
He wrote an immense number of all descriptions 
of poems, on all varieties of subjects, yet I very 
much doubt whether “ A Contemplation on the 
Sight of a Tombe” were written by him. I have 
a vague recollection, however, of seeing it, or 
sometbing very similar, in Latin, and Fisher was 
no mean proficient in Latin versification. 

I must confess that I have a considerable curi- 
osity to learn a little more of 8.’s * small collection 
of inedited poems”; and, if he will gratify that 
curiosity, either by private communication or 
through “N. & Q.,” I may probably, in return, 
be able to afford him some useful information. 

In our own days of sudden acquirement of 
riches, when not pedigrees alone, but ancestorial 
portraits are made to order, a “dodge” of this 
very Fisher is worthy of being fished up out of 
the limbo of forgotten frauds, to show that men 
are pretty much the same at all periods. The 
great civil war, though it ruined numbers of the 
nobility and ge ntry, enabled many of the trading 
classes to acquire immense fortunes. These last 
were sadly in want of pedigrees, and Fisher un- 
dertook to supply them in a rather ingenious 
manner. St. Paul's, and many of the city churches, 
having been destroyed by the great fire, Fisher, 
styling himself Student of Antiquities, announced 
that, 
sauna inscriptions in those churches, and | 
intended to publish them by subscription. The 
reader will at once see the trick, which for a time 


previous to the fire, he had copied all the | 
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was successful. Fisher, according to the amount 
of subscription received, gave in his books (three 
of which, I think, were published,) marble monu- 
ments and grandiloquent inscriptions to persons 


| never so recorded in city church, or elsewhere ; 


but pseudo-grandfuthers, great-grandfathers, &c., 
of his pedigree-desiring subscribers. I may add, 
that those inscriptions are curious studies to per- 


| sons interested in that description of literature. 


“his own | 


They are in Latin; their similarity of style show 
they were all written by one person, while they 
also prove that Fisher had a most extraordinary 
facility in that kind of composition. To such de- 
ceptions, reduced by poverty, fell the unfortunate 
Fisher —the gallant scholar volunteer, who left 
his college to “ trail a pike,” 
Orange, at the siege of Breda ; the Parliamentary 
lieutenant under Sir John Clotworthy, in Ireland ; 
the Royalist captain, under Prince Rupert, at 
Marston Moor ; the poet laureat of the Protector 
Cromwell. Probably he might have succeeded 
better in life by wielding the sword than the pen; 
for he himself acknowledges that he was “ a better 
pikeman than a poet.” W. Pinkerton. 
Hounslow. 





Should not your correspondent read P. Fisher 
for P. Ficher? Payne Fisher, a poetical writer 
of the period, is styled Zaureat to Cromwell, and 
also figures in a volume of his poems as Sergeant 
Major P. F., which latter would account for the 
poet being with the army in Ireland. He would 
also appear 
mind, having late in life (besides other congenial 


| pieces) published The Tombes, Monuments, and 


| 


Inscriptions lately visible in St. Paul's, which 
apparently identifies him as the writer of the 
Contemplation upon a Tomb, supplied by your 
correspondent. A long list of Fisher's works will 
be found in the new edition of Lowndes, with a 
reference to Wood’s Athene Oxon., for an account 
of the author. J. O. 





Oliver Cromwell's poet laureat, Payne Fisher, 
must surely be the person alluded to. As to him, 


see Wood's Athen. Oxon, ed. Bliss, iii. 108. 749, 
1045. 1080. 1189.; Bibl. Anglo-Poetica, 229.; 
Censura Literaria, 1st ed., iti. 273., vi. 229.; 


Cowie’s Cat. of MSS. in Library of St. John's 
Coll., Camb., 84, 85. ; Elrington’s Life of Ussher, 
».; Gent. Mag., Ixvi. (1.) 367. ; N.S. xlii. 147.; 
Gough's Anecd. of Brit. Topogr., i. 606, 607.; 
Granger's Biog. Dict.of England, 5th ed., iv. 37 n.; 
Moule’s Bibl. Herald., 217.; Pepys’s Diary, 3rd 
ed., i. 118. 121, 122.; Restituta, i. 366.; and 

W illmot’ s Lives of Sacred Poets, i. _ 
. H. Coorzr. 
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PRAED’S VERSES ASCRIBED TO MOTHER 
SHIPTON. 
(2™ S. x. 451.) 

I heard Praed make his maiden speech at the 
Cambridge Union, and I also heard him on several 
other occasions, but I was absent on the night 
your correspondent E. J. P. refers to. I think, 
however, I can help him to the verses he alludes 
to, which were repeated to me the next morning ; 
and which, though I did not make a note of them, 
I perfectly recollect. Iam not quite sure about 
the first two lines of the last stanza; perhaps 
some other correspondent can supply a better 
version. To explain the allusions, I must pre- 
mise that one of the leading topics of the day was 
the forthcoming sale of the Duke of York’s estate 
at Oatlands; that the subject of the debate was 
the Corn Laws; and that the previous speaker, 
to whose “prophecies” Praed replied, was a Mr. 
Ryland, who had argued, that one consequence of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would be, the ruin 
of those landowners whose heavy wheat-lands 
would be thrown out of cultivation. It was in 
reply to this argument, that Praed said that the 
speech of the Hon. Member brought to his recol- 
lection the following prophecy of Mother Shipton, 
which, of course, he had manufactured on the 
moment : — 

* When Nobles get drunk on their arrack, 
And the people grow thin without meat, 
When soldiers look red in the barrack, 
And beggars look blue in the street ; 


“ When taxes, for places and pensions, 
Are levied without any qualms, 
By a King of the purest intentions, 
Who reads in the Prophets and Psalms! 
“ Then the weal and the wealth of these Islands 
Will be lost in that turbulent weather, 
And Oatlands, and Wheatlands, and Rylands 
Knocked down by the hammer together.” 

And now permit me to inquire, through “ N. 
& Q.,” when we may expect to see an English 
edition of the poems of one who was one of our 
most successful writers of vers de société? The 
American edition is full of the most stupid 
blunders. C. H. 

Leeds, 





The debate took place in the Precutlean age, 
when we did not make notes. The verses were 
talked of till the next Union night, and from that 
time till the Query appeared, nothing has occurred 
to revive them in my memory. I can only offer 
what is probably a very inaccurate recollection, 
and beg that it may not be inserted, if you re- 
ceive a better. ‘ 

We were not then allowed to discuss matters of 
later date than 1800. We observed the law with 
tolerable honesty, but sometimes evaded it by, “ If 


at any future time a state of things should arise, | 
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| &c.” Ido not remember the subject of the de- 
bate, but Ryland of St. John’s had made a very 
energetic tory speech, and in the discussion, the 
Holy Alliance, Madame Krudner, Agricultural 
Distress, “ the Six Acts,” and the habits of George 
the Fourth had been alluded to. Praed spoke, 
well answering others, and finishing with Ryland, 
| whose prophecies, he said, were borrowed from 
Nostradamus *, “ as done into English by Mr. John 
Dean of the Custom House.” 
“ When princes get tipsy on arrack, 
And farmers grow thin on cold meat; 
When soldiers look red in their barrack, 
And beggars look blue in the street ; 


“ When monarchs, with purest intentions, 
To settle all national qualms, 
Assemble in holy conventions, 


And study the prophets and psalms ; 


“ Strange things upon wet land and dry land, 
On wood land and waste land shall be, 
And Oat-land, and Wheat-land, and Rye-land 
Together be sunk in the sea.” 


* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it.” 

Very likely what was then so clever-to us who 
were ready and excited, may be flat to readers in 
1860. It has called up so many pleasant recol- 
lections that I am not a competent judge. 

One or Perernovuss. 


CLASSICAL SURVEYING OF ROMAN 

| ROADS, ETC. 

(2™¢ S. ix. 242.) 

| There is no doubt the Romans made careful 
surveys and levels, both of their roads and ac- 
queducts, before they were made. In fact the lat- 
ter could never have been constructed without 
complete plans and sections. Your correspon- 
dent, Smiru, will find an excellent article on the 
Agrimensores or land surveyors of antiquity in 
Smith's Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, sub voce, 
and also much information in Goesius, Rei Agrarie 
Scriptores. They seem to have used an instru- 
ment called a Groma, which is supposed to have 
been something like our cross-staff. One is 
figured in the Bolletino Napolitano, vol. i. plate 5. 
fig. 3., and there is a very good dissertation thereon 
at p. 68. It is taken from the tomb of a Mensor 
buried at Ivrea, and seems to have been a sort of 
metal cross with plummets, and probably sights. 
Delambre, who entered very deeply into the subject 
(Histoire de Tl Astronomie Ancienne), is of opinion 
that the chief instrument used by Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy, and the astronomers of that period, was 

| an armillary sphere. When we know the profi- 
ciency of the ancients in this science, and in ma- 
thematics, it seems easy to suppose that both 


* Not Mother Shipton. 
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surveyors and engineers also used some similar 
instrument for taking angles both horizontal and 
vertical. For levelling they used a Dioptra men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, viii. 6. This, ’ 
used by geometers to ascertain the heights of 
towers, and was probably a sort of quadrant. The 
former author, however, says he prefers an instru- 
ment which he calls Chovobates, which from his 
description appears to have been a long level with 
a groove at the top filled with water, and which 
served the purpose of our spirit level. Both these 


Suidas says, is 


instruments are described in the Dictionary of the | 


Architectural Publication who are now 
making careful inquiries as to the exact form and 
use of the Groma. Lengths were generally taken 
by the Pertica or pole, called also from its length 
Di cempe da. 

The only ancient plan, of which there are any 
remains, is the very curious one of Rome, which 
was incised in the marble pavement of the temple 
of Romulus in the Forum; but unfortunately 
broken to pieces by ignorant workmen, before 
anyone found out what it was. 
which were preserved are now fixed to the walls 
of the Capitoline Museum. 
carefully published by the celebrated Canina in 
his noble work, Roma Antica; and have been 
found extremely correct, and very valuable in the 
investigation and restoration of existing 
ments. They are to such a scale, as to show 
every house and shop; every temple and colon- 
nade, in fact, almost every column, is carefully 
marked. If the surveyors of those times could 
map a city like Rome so well, there would be no 
difficulty as to their making plans of roads. A, A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Socte ty, 


CHANCELS. 
(24 S. x. passim.) 

In consequence of the discussion as to the de- 
flection in chancels, I wrote to Mr. Robinson, of 
Whitby, as to the deflection of the nave in Whitby 
Abbey, which he had noticed in his excellent 
Guide to Whitby (p. 82.), and I have received 
from him the following particulars and remarks :— 
Many years ago, when he was talking with the 
late Mr. Pugin as to the bend in the nave in 
Whitby Abbey, Mr. Pugin spoke of it as having 
a symbolical signification, and said, “ A bend is a 
sign that the debt of our redemption has been 
paid; for, after our Saviour had expired on the 
cross, his head would naturally lean or incline to 
one side.” On this, Mr. Robinson observes, that 
Mr. Pugin’s meaning appears to be only applica- 
ble to the deflection of a chancel or head of a 
cross, and not to a nave or foot of a cross, as at 
Whitby. 

Mr. Robinson mentions another reason which 
he has heard assigned ; viz. a double dedication — 


The fragments | 


They have been most | 


monu- | 
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the nave being dedicated to one saint, and the 
choir to another; but he cannot point out any 
instance where the nave and choir have ever been 
thus separate ‘ly dedicated. The whole of Whitby 
Abbey was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Hilda; 
and St. Peter’s Day is the 29th of June, and St. 
Hilda’s the 25th of August.* 

Mr. Robinson remarks, that the point of orien- 
tation, or that point in the heavens, in which the 
sun rises on the anniversary day of the saint to 
whom the church is dedicated, was carefully as- 
certained, so that the building might be placed in 
that precise direction ; and thus we can perceive 
the cause for a deflection in the choir or nave 


when the saint's day, to which the one was dedi- 


cated, occurs at a different part of the year from 
that of the other; and I venture to suggest, that 
where an abbey, like Whitby, was wholly dedi- 
cated to two saints, one part of it may, pe sradven- 
ture, have been built in the precise direction of 
the orientation of one saint, and another part in 


| that of the other saint. 


The dimensions of Whitby Abbey are as fol- 
lows: — The external length of the nave is 140 
feet ; the external length of the choir, 1035 feet ; 
the distance across the north transept, between 
the nave and the choir, 65 feet: so that the total 
length, from east to west, is 310 feet. ‘The nave 
exhibits a deflection at the west end of nine feet 
towards the north, from the line of the choir. 
The choir is said to have been built between 1148 
and 1175; the north transept at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; and the north w wall of the 
nave, in which the deflection is, about the middle 
of that century. 

There was nothing whatever to prevent the 
builders of Whitby Abbey from building the nave 
and choir in the same line, if they had thought 
fit so to do. 

It seems to me that Mr. Pugin's opinion, given 
to a gentleman so well versed in antiquarian 
knowledge as Mr. Robinson, was probably the 
result of his deliberate conviction ; and is, there- 
fore, worthy of more attention than his statement 
which has already appeared in “ N. & Q..” 2" S. 

357. C. S. Greaves. 





ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


(24 §, x. 447.) 

In the Life of St. Francis Xavier, by F. Bo- 
hours, translated by Dryden, an account is given 
in Book V. of the famous conference between the 
saint and the Japanese Bonza Fucarandono, which 
shows at least some resemblance between the lat- 
ter’s system and that of Dr. Darwin. After the 
Bonza had fixed his eyes earnestly upon the saint, 


THE 


The inscription on the Abbey seal is — “ Sigil. sci 
Petri et sce Hilde de Wyteby Monas.” (Robinson's 
Whitby, p. 84.) 
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“T know not,” said he, with an overweening look, 
“if thou knowest me; or, to speak more properly, 
if thou rememberest me.” “I remember not,” 
said Xavier, “ that I have ever seen you.” Then 
the Bonza, breaking out into a forced laughter, 
and turning to his fellows, “I shall have but little 
difficulty in overcoming this companion, who has 
conversed with me a hundred times, and yet would 
make us believe he had never seen me.” Then, 
looking on Xavier with a scornful smile: “ Hast 
thou none of those goods remaining,” continued 
he, “ which thou soldest me at the port of Frena- 
joma?” “In truth,” replied Xavier, with a sedate 
and modest countenance, “I have never been a 
merchant in all my life, neither have I ever been 
at the port of Frenajoma.” “ What a beastly for- 
getfulness is this of thine!” pursued the Bonza, 
with an affected wonder, and keeping up his bold 
laughter; “how canst thou possibly forget it ?” 
“ Bring it back to my remembrance,” said Xavier 
mildly, “ you who have so much more wit, and a 
memory happier than mine.” “That shall be 
done,” rejoined the Bonza, proud of the commen- 
dations which the saint had given him. “’Tis now 
just fifteen hundred years since thou and I, who 
were then merchants, traded at Frenajoma, and 
where I bought of thee a hundred bales of silk at 
an easy pennyworth ; dost thou yet remember 
it?” The saint, who perceived whither the dis- 
course tended, asked him very civilly, of what age 
he might be: “I am now two-and-fifty,” said 
Fucarandono. ‘ How can it then be,” replied 
Xavier, “that you were a merchant fifteen hun- 
dred years ago; that is, fifteen ages, when yet 
you have been in the world, by your own confes- 
sion, but half an age? And how comes it, that 
you and I then trafficked together at Frenajoma, 
since the greatest part of you Bonzas maintain 
that Japan was a desert and uninhabited at that 
time?” ‘This brought out a pompous profession 
of the Bonza’s theory, from which it will suflice 
for the subject before us to give the following 
few words bearing upon it. “Thou art then to 
understand,” said Fucarandono, “that the world 
had no beginning ; and that men, properly speak- 
ing, never die. The soul only breaks loose from 
the body in which it was confined ; and while that 
body is rotting under ground, is looking out for 
another fresh and vigorous habitation, wherein we 
are born again. . « These alterations in our 

birth produce the like changes in our fortune.” 
F. C. H. 

“COLLINO CUSTURE ME,” 
(2"¢ S. x. 506.) 

Perhaps the results of the last half century's 
philological studies are not so well known in New 
York as they are in London. No European phi- 


| Queen thrummed on her virginals ? 


| Ireland. 
lologist would now affirm that “a specimen of the | 
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Irish language” appears in “ Plautus.” Thanks 
to the labours of Gesenius, and other scholars, 
Phenician (in its Punic variety) has taken its 
proper place amongst the other Semitic tongues. 

General philologists—such as Pictet and Zeuss 
— following in the path traced out by Pritchard, 
have given Irish its proper position with the other 
Celtic languages, amongst the outlying members 
of the Indo-Germanic family. 

Vallancey and the like were incompetent to 
enter upon an irfvestigation, for which they had 
neither the abilities nor the attainments required. 

General knowledge of language and languages, 
special knowledge of the Celtic languages, are the 
attainment: power of patient research, and the 
faculty of strict methodical induction, are the abi- 
lities of which the Celtic philologist must be 
possessed. 

Unfortunately, until lately, the Celtic scholar 
has not often been a general scholar; and the 
general philologist has known but little of the 
Celtic tongues. 

And perhaps the faculty of strict methodical 
induction is, of all things, that which is most 
“ conspicuous by its absence” in the reasonings of 
philological amateurs. W.cC 





Mr. Dowsg, in his charming note upon these 
words, has not only explained satisfactorily a 
dark allusion of the great English poet, but has 
also opened up to the English mind the fact (or 
the probability) that Queen Elizabeth and her 
courtiers knew, and no doubt appreciated, what 
we now call Moore’s Melodies. 

I should mention, that the commencing words 
of the air as I know them are: “ Taimse am’ chodla, 
s’na duisigh me” —that is, “ I am asleep, do not 
wake me.” The last verb being given actively, 
while Mr. Dowe has put it in the passive form. 

I will also mention, for the benefit of the mere 
English reader, and to assist his comprehension, 
that the “d,” as being.in regimine, is quiescent ; 
or rather is pronounced like “g,” in the polite 
Munster dialect. Without this éxplanation, an 
Englishman might ask what had become of the “d.” 

After these premises, I will put a Query. The 
“ fonn,” or air, known by the words given by Mr. 
Dowe and myself, being the one to which Moore 
has wedded his words—“ Erin, O Erin !"’—is to 
be found in every musical edition of Moore’s 
Melodies. But is it the air which the Virgin 
It can be 
easily ascertained, whether it is so or not, by a 
reference to Mr. Chappell’s book. Will any reader 
of “N. & Q.” make the comparison between 
“Erin, O Erin!” and the airs in the Virginal 
Book? If the result be affirmative, it will prove 
a fact of some interest both to England and 


H. C. C. 
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Mr. Dows is quite mistaken in oneal that 
he has given the real Irish words, of which this is 
a corruption. His line will not fit, as it must be 
of no more than seven or eight syllables ; being, 
of which he seems not aware, the burden of an 
English song of the four-foot measure : — 

“ When as I view your comely grace.” 
“ Collino castoré me.” 

In the old copies this is printed Calmie custure 
me; but Malone discovered the and gave 
the passage as it stands now, and got from an 
Irish teacher, of the name of Finnerty, the fol- 
lowing translation—“ Little girl of my heart for 
ever and ever” —of which the two first words 
alone are right. How Finnerty got the “ for ever 
and ever,” I am unable to guess; but he seems to 
have had an indistinct idea of the true meaning 
of the whole. I presume the real Irish may have 
been — 


song, 


Colleen 6g a stir mo chree. 
(Carin 65 on prép mo cporse. ) 
“ Young girl, the treasure of my heart.” 

In Love's Labour's Lost (Act III. Se. 1.), Ar- 
mado says, “‘ Warble child,” &c.; and Moth be- 
gins, “ Concolinel.” ‘This we are told is some 
Italian song which cannot now be discovered ; 
but surely no Italian song began with Con colo- 
nello, the only Italian words that would agree 
with it. My own opinion is, that it is Irish, “the 
second and third syllables being the Irish Colleen 
(ceilim); and if, with my very slight knowledge 
of Irish, I might venture to give a guess at the 
original of the whole, I would say it was “ Do'n 
colleen (Oo’n callin 4Alun)—*“To the 
lovely girl,"—the printer giving C fur D. This 
conjecture, however, I give under correction ; it 
may perhaps lead some better Irish scholar than 
myself to a more probable solution. 

Tuos. Keigutriey. 


” 


alwin 





Dutcu Tracepy or Barnevetpt (2™ S. x. 
472. 518.) — I can inform F. H. that this tragedy 
is by the celebrated poet Vondel. Its title is *Pa- 
lamedes, oft Vermoorde Onnooselheyd (“ P. or Mur- 
dered Innocence”), alluding to the murder of 
Barneveldt. The poet was fined 300 florins, and 
had to take flight. Thirty editions were sold in a 
few years. K. 


Dotprum, Kine or tHe Carts (1"* §. vi. 70.; 
2™* S. x. 463.) — This tale is told in Ireland also, 
“with a difference” which makes it somewhat 
more poetical. [By the bye, Doidrum, not Dil- 
drum, was the Lancashire cat-king : in these days 
of dynastic vicissitude, “N. & Q.” should be 
especially correct about royal matters ; posterity 
might be puzzled else.] A county-of-Meath farmer 
was riding home at nightfall, when, in hastening 
past a suspicious-looking churchyard, a cat jumped 





from the wall on his horse’s back, clawed up his 
shoulder, and whispered in his ear: ‘Go home, 
and tell Maud that Maudlin is dead.” Home he 
sped ; and taking off his boots at the kitchen fire, 
where his own cat gravely superintended the ope- 
ri ation—“ I have just had a beautiful fright, my wo- 
man,” says he; “T was bid to go home and tell you, 
Maud, that Maudlin is dead.” Into the middle of 
the room jumps she; sets up her back and like- 
wise a terrible howl, dashes through the window, 
and was never seen or heard of from that hour. 
Maudlin, I suppose, was the Irish Queen of the 
Cats, or at least the Lady-Lieutenant ; and Maud 
was, perhaps, one of her Maids of Honour. Any 
how, the story is religiously believed in Ireland 
by every true PusseEyiTe. 


This is a Scandinavian legend, probably, like 
some others, brought in by the Danes. Its more 
complete form will be found in the legend of 
“ The Troll turned Cat,” one of the Scandinavian 
legends in the Fairy Mythology. 


Separation oF Sexes 1x Cuurcues (2™ S. vii. 
326., &c.) — Allow me to add to the list of 
churches where this custom is observed : Coton, 
Cambridgeshire ; Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire; 
and Durham Cathedral. 

“The custom (says The Ecclesiologist, vol. v. p. 166.) 
continued in St. Pratt, Blisland, Cornwall, even after peus 
had superseded open seats; and so natural was the feel- 
ing, that when a conventicle was opened about thirty 
years ago in the parish, the men and women arranged 
themselves on opposite sides, and have continued the 


practice!” 
G. W. M. 


Intsh Manuractures (2" S. x. 510.) —I take 
leave of “N. & Q.’s” delightful Tenth Volume, 
expecting no less delight in its Eleventh, with a 
pendant to this scaffoldish story. 

In 1814, when the French Legion of Honour 
was under discussion among the revolutionary em- 
barrassments of the Restoration, somebody (whose 
name, he being yet surviving, it is as well not to 
set down) suggested that its decoration should be 
sported by the Exécuteur de la Haute Justice on 
the first guillotining day. 

During the last half-century I have read Irish 
speeches, and letters, and pamphlets enough to 
bring in question my countrymen’s antipathy to 
“ flowered fustian.” Ox_p Mem 


Smytanites (2"¢ S. x. 518.)—In answer to 
Inquisition, Mr. Smytan was an Antiburgher 
minister at Kilmaurs, Ayrshire; and a dispute 
having arisen between him and his associate bre- 
thren about lifting the whole bread to be used in 
the sacrament, and holding it during the prayer 
of consecration, Mr. Smytan refused to hold 
communion with those who continued the old 
praetice of lifting a portion, and the synod ex- 
pelled and deposed him. It then became a ques- 
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tion who had right to the meeting-house, and the 
Court of Session decided in favour of Mr. Smytan 
and his adherents. The swarm that went off built 
a new meeting-house, and the two bodies were 
vulgarly called the Lifters and Antilifters, or the 
New and Auld Light. The Burghers and Anti- 
burghers, the Lifters and Antilifters, and the New 
and Auld Light, have associated and re-associated, 
and are now principally connected with the United 
Presbyterian Church. The Smytanites have sunk 
into oblivion. 8. B. B. 

Hensuaw (2™ S. x. 331., &c.)—Since my 
Query relative to the name of Henshaw, I have 
referred to Elisha Coles’s English Dictionary, and 
found the word haw means black. May not the 
name have been adopted in allusion to the arms 
—argent, a chevron between three heronshaw ? 
In all the various drawings of the arms, the birds 
are always sable. G. W. M. 


Srationers or THE Mippte Aces (2™* §. x 
514.) — As a help to Mr. Gove Nicnoxs, in his 


wish to discover some example of the early use of 


the Latin word Stationarius in this country, I 
would refer him to the council held at London by 
the Abp. of Canterbury, Thomas Arundle, a.p. 
1408, against the Wycliflites and Lollards. In its 
sixth decree it ordains : — 

“Quod nullus libellus sive tractatus, &c. amodo legatur 
in scolis, &c. nisi per universitatem Oxonii aut Cantabri- 
gie primitus examinatur, &c. et universitatis nomine ac 
auctoritate stacionariis tradatur ut copietur, et facta col- 
latione fideli petentibus vendatur justo pretio sive detur, 
&c.” — Concil. Britann., ed. Spelman, ii. 665. 

From the unqualified and ready way in which 
the archbishop uses the word, it seems that both 
the name as well as trade were well known, and 
of somewhat old standing in England, at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

The celebrated English canonist, William Lynd- 
wood, who died, a.p. 1446, in his gloss upon this 
very constitution, says : — 

“ Stationariis, i. e. His, in quorum statione libri sunt ex- 
positi ad vendendum. Est enim sfatio locus ubi naves 
vel merces tute stare possunt ad tempus. . . Et sic simi- 
liter potest statio dici locus ille ubi aliquis pro tempore 
exponit aliquas merces venales,” &c. — Provinciale, &c., 
ed. W. Lyndwood, Oxonia, 1679, p. 285. 

D. Rock. 


Brook Green. 


Mr. Nicuots says in his Note on this subject, 


that he is “desirous to discover some example of 


the early use of the Latin word Stationarius in 
this country.” The following note from the cata- 
logue of Sir J. Savile's books, appears to give 
exactly what is desired : — 

“A leaf of contemporary MS. is preserved in this vo- 
lume (a French Livy of 1486) of very peculiar curiosity 
and interest as regards the first printer at Oxford. The 
heading is as follows: — 
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Hunt, stationarius Universitatis Oxoniensis, recepo de 
Magistro petro actore et Johanne de Aquisgrano, ad ven- 
dendum, cum precis cujuslibet libri et promito fidelitur re- 
stiturus libros aut pecunias secundum precium inferius 
scriptum prout patebit in sequentibus, anno mcccc. octo- 
gesimo tertio.’ ” 

The extract is certainly most curious and inter- 
esting for the history of bookselling, and worthy 
of being printed in a place where it can more 
vasily be found than a sale catalogue. 

F. 8S. Exus. 

33. King Street, Covent Garden. 

Happiscor Font (2°* S. x. 411.) — There is 
at Pewsey, in Wiltshire, an arrangement similar 
to that described by Mr. D’Aveney as existing 
at Haddiscoe. I have not been into the church 
at Pewsey for many years, and therefore feel in- 
competent to describe details with accuracy; but 
I recollect that the font is placed close to the 
south-westernmost pier of the nave, and that im- 
mediately above the font is a niche sunk into the 
pier, which is, by tradition, considered to have 
been a receptacle for the holy oil used in baptism. 

PATONCE. 

Prince Maurice (2™ §., xi. 11.) R. R. does not 
give any idea of the information he himself pos- 
sesses relative to Prince Maurice. He thus leaves 
rather a wide field for reply. Should R. R. not 
have seen the following works, he may consult 
them with advantage : — 

History of the Wars of Flanders, by Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, Englished from the Italian, by Henry 
Earl of Monmouth, fol. 1678, commencing at p. 
189. Though written by an enemy to the Low 
Country struggle, the learned Grotius commends 
it for its impartiality. 

Hugo Grotius's De Rebus Belgicis; or the An- 
nals and History of the Low Countrey Warrs by 
M. (T. Manley), 12mo. 1665, pp. 145-937. 

Little is said in Bentivoglio of Barnevelt. At p. 
375. (mispaged 373.), he is styled the Advocate- 
General of the Province of Holland. His speech, 
in 1607, against Prince Maurice, is there given at 
length. Barnevelt’s name does not appear in the 
Index of Manley’s Grotius, but it occurs in the 
text at pp. 917. 938., and elsewhere. 

Among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum are many papers of great interest and value 
concerning the prince. R. R. will find them in 
Galba, C. vi. pp. 302. 306., vir, 176. b. 180. 
189. b. 407. 409.; D. 1. 80. 338., rv. 222, v. 300., 
vir. 104. 129., x. 20. 148., 183. b., x1. 73. 131. 
202., xm. 115.; E. 1.120. 124.; Cal. E. x1. 204. ; 
Nero, B. v1. 331. 333. M. 8S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

Names on JamaicA Monuments (2 S. x. 
404.) — Spat is informed that the last in his list 
of Jamaica names, “ Hill Hochryn,” re ag nang 


Hill Hotchkin, the wife of Robert Hotchkin, Esq., 


“Secuuntur Inyentorium librorum quos ego Thomas | Attorney-General. Her maiden name was Boul- 
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ton, of an Irish family. She married, firstly, John the word palled is intended, which, according to 


Childermasse, a planter; 2ndly, Henry Brabant, | Bailey's Dictionary (1788), means 


Esq., Provost-Marshall ; and, lastly, my collateral 
ancestor, the Attorney-General. She died child- 
less. Will Spat communicate by letter to 
Rosert C. H. Horcaxrn ? 
Thimbleby Rectory, Horncastle. 


Srory or a Swiss Lapy (2"4 S. x. 348.) —The 
story is Voltaire’s. The lady, on her wedding- 
day, is in a pleasure-boat, which is upset in the 
Lake of Geneva, and she is apparently drowned. 
Two physicians, Bonnet and Covelle, give her up. 


Lord Abingdon, who is on his travels, arrives at | 


the moment, and asks what is the matter — 
“ Bonnet disait, ‘ Notre art n’est que trop vain; 
On a tenté des baisers et du vin; 
Rien n’a passé. Cette pauvre bourgeoise 
A fait son temps; qu’on l'enterre, et buvons.” 
Milord reprit, *‘ Est-elle Génevoise ? ’ 
‘Oui,’ dit Covelle. ‘Eh bien! nous le verrons.’ 
Il saute en bas, il écarte la troupe, 
Qui fait un cercle en lui pressant la croupe ; 
Marche & la belle, et lui met dans la main 
Un gros bourson de cent livres sterlin ; — 
La belle serre, et soudain ressuscite.” 
La Guerre Civile de Genéve, chant iii. 
W. D. 

Sir Joun Le Quesne (2™ S. v. 216.) — In the 
register of burials at St. Benet Fink, London, 
occur notices of the children, Francis, Jane, and 
Maudlyn, and of the wife of James Le Quien, who 
is described as “ stranger, lying within the Cock.” 
These deaths occurred within a few days of one 
another in the year 1570, and were apparently 
from the plague. 

In 1708, May 14, is the burial entry of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Le Quesne. 

In the registers of St. Peter le Poor may be 
found the marriage of Sir John Lequesne and 
Mrs. Mary Knight, performed by the Bp. of Nor- 
wich in 1738 ; the baptism of a daughter (Mary) 
to the above in the following year, and the burials 
of — 

Sir John Le Quesne, Knt., in 1741. 

David Le Quesne, Esq., in 1753. 

Mrs. Susanna Le Quesne, in 1760. 

C. J. Rosison. 

New Mope or Canontsation (2° S. ix. 383.) 
— Perhaps either your correspondent T. Lam- 
PRAY, or the writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
would not object to give their authority for the 
statement “ that St. David's Chapel in the Lewis- 
ham Road is so named in honour of the late Al- 
derman Wire,” who, by-the-by, was not an 
Independé nt at all. At present the story reads 
like a hoax. Aurrep Copianp. 


A Curistmas Dirty or tue Firreentu Cen- 
tury (2° S. x. 471.)—JIn reply to Potrcare 


| the trough. 


“ stale, also 
flat, dead, without spirits, as wine, liquors,” &c. 
J. Brairuwaite. 

Curtous Remarns 1n Norwicn (2" S. x. 446.) 
— In the very interesting account given by Mr. 
D’Aveney there are one or two points upon which 
I am in hopes that he may be able to throw some 
farther light. 

The pitchers are stated to have a hand-hold, 
and a mouth for pouring off the contents; evi- 
dently, therefore, they were meant to be move- 
able, and yet they are described as being placed 
horizontally in the perpendicular walls, and 
bedded in mortar with their mouths open to 
This appears to be so very singular, 


| that I am led to inquire whether I am correct in 
| interpreting the description as meaning that the 


pitchers were placed on their sides, and let into 
the substance of the wall, with their mouths flush 


| with the surface ? 


| shown no indication of the troughs below. 


Cuener’s Query respecting the word palde in the | 


the term palde wine, I would beg to suggest that 


called Henry the Proud.” 


The pavement of the chancel appears to have 
Can 
it be ascertained when this pavement was laid 
down, and whether there ever was any contrivance 
for opening part of the trough by means of a 
wooden lid, or otherwise ? 
I would also beg to inquire what is the distance 
of the trough from the side wall of the chancel ? 
P. S. Carey. 
Arms or Haynes (2™ S. x. 387.) — The arms, 
No. 1., inquired after by Spatatro, appeared to 
be those of Haynes: Argent, three crescents 
barry undée azure and gules; confirmed to Ni- 
cholas Haynes of Hackney, Middlesex, 1578. 
J.G.N. 
Greene Famuy (2™ S. x. passim.) —In addi- 
tion to the marriage of Dr. Thomas Greene in 
1681, the Register of St. Olave’s Jewry records 
that of “ M'. Hadsle}? Greene, of Shelley Hall, co. 
Essex, gentl® and Bach'., and Mary Nicholls of 
Stondon Massy in s*. county, 11 Aug*., 1692,” 
and (with others of the name), “ 1707. Aug*. 26. 
My brother, Mr. Jermyn Greene, was buried in 
my vault.” C. J. R. 


“ So IN THE PAINTER’S ANIMATED FRAME” (2"¢ 
S. x. 370.) — The author of the lines beginning 
as above is Tickell. They are an extract from 
rt . Pees > ” 

A Poem on the Prospect of Peace,” and are 
printed in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, in 6 vols., 
1758. Henry W. Livert, M.D. 


Savoy anp Saxe-Cosoure Gorna (2° S. x. 
409. 454.)—It appears from a work entitled 
The Antient and Present State of Germany, Lon- 
don, 1702, p. 197., “ Lothair, Duke of Saxony, 
being elected Emperor in the year 1135, re- 
signed his Electorate to Henry Guelph, commonly 
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“Guelph” is the family name of the House of 
Saxony. W. W. L. 

East View, Cork. 

Tne O'Driscoit Famity (2"¢ S. x. 521.) —In 
the Miscellany published by the Celtic Society in 
1849, your correspondent Tueta will find ample 
information regarding the O'h-Eidirsceoils, now 
barbarised into “ O'Driscoll.” Prefixed to that 
volume is the genealogy of Corca Laipue, a dis- 
trict or barony in the west of the co. of Cork, the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


} 


ancient patrimony of the O’Driscolls, with an illus- | 


trative map of the territory. 

“In the year 1413, Simon Wickin, Mayor of Water- 
ford, Roger Walsh and Thomas Sault, Bailiffs, surprised 
and took prisoners O’Hedriscol, his family, and the rest 
of his followers, in his strong Castle of Baltimore, in the 
Co. of Cork. They took with them a strong band of men 
in armour, on board a ship belonging to the City, and 
arrived at the Castle on Christmas-day at night. 
Mayor landed his men and marched up to the gate, and 
called to the porter, desiring him to tell his lord that the 
Mayor of Waterford was come to the Haven with a ship 
of wine, and would gladly come in to see him; upon this 
message the gate was set open, and the whole family 
made prisoners.” —MS. in T. C. D. Library. 

In the year 1450, stat. 28 Hen. VI. No. 10.: — 

“ As divers of the King’s subjects have been taken and 
slain by Finin O’Hedrischol, Chieftaine of his nation, an 
Irish enemy, enacted that no person of the ports of Wex- 
ford, Waterford, &ec. shall fish at Korkly (Corca Laidhe) 
Baltimore, nor go within the country of the said O’He- 
drischol with victuals, arms, &c., and that proclamation 
be made of this by Writs in the parts aforesaid, under 
the penalty of the forfeiture of their goods and ships to 
those who shall take them, and their persons to the King; 
and the town who receives the said O’Hedrischol or any 
of his men shall pay £40 to the King.” (See the Statute 
itself; see also Rot, Stat. 28 Hen. VI. a 10.) 

The Irish name for Baltimore in Dun na Sead, 
i.e. the fortress of the jewels. CLARACH. 


Tue Beacars’ Peririon rrom WINCHESTER 
(2° S. x. 401.) —I cannot agree with T. B. P. in 
looking upon this as a petition against an existing 
€ orporation. 
petition consequent upon the dissolution of the 
corporation. 


39 


of such of the townspeople as sought to be ap- 
pointed to the vacant offices, and to have the 
management of the estate ; the distribution of the 
fines being introduced with no other view than to 
gain the signature of the beggars. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents, ac- 
quainted with the history of Winchester, may be 
able to explain what were the legal proceedings 
taken with reference to the surrender ; and what 
were the consequences that resulted from it ? 

P. 8. C. 


Horresteres (2™ S. x. 227. 523.) —I am ac- 


| quainted with most of the explanations of the 


The | 


| it commonly employed by s 


word offered by commentators. Speght inter- 
prets it, pilots; Tyrwhitt, female dancers; Mr. 
Boys, in your pages (2™' S. iv. 409.), suggests up- 
holsteries, i. e. places where ships are built and 
fitted out, — dockyards. 

All these explanations are, to say the least, un- 
satisfactory ; and I humbly offer mine as more 
reasonable than any yet given. 

I used the word composants, from having heard 
sailors; but, as it is 


| evidently corrupted from the Spanish designation 
| of this meteor, cuerpo santo, E. G. R. is quite right 


If I understand it rightly, it is a | 
cially. 


‘The facts to be inferred from the petition ap- | 
pear to be, that a surrender had been made in | 


the time of King Charles II.; that this surrender 
was enrolled on the 23rd of March, 1687-8 ; that 
the corporation was thereby dissolved ; and that 
the beggars had, consequently, ceased to be re- 
lieved out of the corporation estate. 

The prayer of the petition is, in effect, that the 
fines to be imposed upon the officers of the late cor- 
poration should be distributed among the beggars, 
and that a Commission of Inquiry should be issued 
to members of the late corporation not having 
held office. 

If, as T. B. P. suspects, the petition was got up 
to serve a purpose, the main object probably was, 
by means of a Commission, to further the interests 


in supposing corpusants to be its orthography. 
T. Q. C. 
Is Astrat Scrence stitiu Practicasie ? (2"¢ 
S. x. 500.) — Patromatn is clearly correct in be- 
lieving that the science is still studied in England ; 
but the nature of the books used in learning its 
principles, which are chiefly applicable to ad- 
vanced students, and are generally of a dry and 
repellent character, is a serious drawback in the 
case of the amateur, who will find in the Manual 
of Raphael an exception to this objection; as it 
is as readable a work upon the subject, generally, 
as the inexperienced traveller to the Temple of 
Urania can desire to have, and is well calculated 
to explain some of its numerous curiosities. All 
the authorities named by Puitomatn are ortho- 
dox, but the Manual is for the young artist espe- 
Mercury. 


Late Harvest (2"¢ §. xi. 9.) — Your corre- 
spondent X. quotes, from the Suffolk Chronicle, 
an instance of harvest in December in the late 
extraordinary season. I may mention as a pa- 
rallel case, that a field of wheat in the parish of 
Lindridge, co. Worcester, not usually a late dis- 
trict, was partly uncut at the commencement of 
January, 186]. And a field of oats, in a neigh- 
bouring parish of Upper Sapey, co. Hereford, was 
only secured at the close of December last. 

T. E. Wrxntneton. 

Gun- money or JAmes IT. (2° S. xi. 13.)—The 
Roman numerals vi., xii., xxx., were intended to 
denote the current value of each piece in pence, 
and not the day of the month. JoserpH Rix. 

St. Neots. 
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“ Turxs I to Mysetr” (2™* S. ix. 64.) — 
This work was republished in Dove’s English 
Classics, and was some few years since to be 
bought for a mere trifle. Atrrep CopLanp. 


“ Lire or Peter D'Avsusson”™ (2°*S. x. 513.) 
—If J. M. will go to the British Museum and 
consult the Grenville Catalogue, Part I. p. 114., 
he will find three articles under the name of 
*“ Caoursin ” which will give him the information 
All these three books are rare and 

F. H. 
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The Greatest of the historical 
Sketch. (Bentley ) 

Although distance may lend enchantment to a view, 
if it tends at all to give interest to history. 
more alive to the times and con- 
temporaries of grandsires than to the events and 
h half-a-dozen centuries since, But despite of 
ge, and thanks to his talents and 
searches, no less than the personal character of his hero, 
‘the most sagacious and resolute of English princes,” 
Walter Scott describes him, the author of this historical 
ket f the life and times of the first I pro- 
st interesting volume — one which ll 
bestowed on its perusal, but which we 
received with the same favour north of 
it will be regarded in England. 
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The Bibliographer’s Manual of British Literature. 
William Thomas Lowndes. New Edition, 
rected, and enlarged. Part VI. (Bohn.) 
Manuel du Libraire et de [ Amateur de Livres, &c. 
Jaques Charles Brunet. Edition 
entiérement refondue et auqmentée d'un tiers par l’ Auteur. 
’ I. 2me part (Williams and Norgate.) 

mane, No.l. (Triibner & Co.) 

k has brought us three valuable additions to 
our stock of bibliographical knowledge. The new Part 
of Bohn’s Lowndes, which extends from M to O inclu- 
sive, contains not only a number of names not contained 
in Lowndes’s original work, but so much additional 
matter that the present part is fully one-fourth larger 
than the corresponding division of the first edition. 


revised, 


Par 


Cinquiéme Originale, 


} 
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The second part of the new edition of Brunet, which 
occupies upwards of 900 closely printed columns, extends 
from Bibliothek to Chytreus, and will be welcome to all 
lovers of books and students of literature. 

[he third work on our list is a new periodical devoted 
0 Bibliography, written in French, beautifully got up 
»y our old friend Richards (the printer of the pretty 
Percy Society's books), and in its materials prin ipally 
devoted to English Bibliography. 
jo0Ks RECEIVED. — 
The Bee and the Wasp. A Fabli 
designed and etched by 


Verse, with Tilus- 
Cruikshank. 


in 
trations George 
( Pickering.) 

A fable with a good moral, gracefully told; and ad- 
mirably illustrated by the immortal George 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural Histor By the Rev. 
J.G. Wood, M.A. Parts XIX., XX, XXIT., XXIL, and 
XYXJIT. (Routledge.) 

Mr. Wood 
feathered 
he 


_ 
Mammals 


the 
master of his subject, 
with the 
excellence, 
it the popularity of the book keeps 
with its progress. 
CG resp ndence bet the B sho of Exeter and 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay, on Certain Statements re 
y the Church of England. (Murray.) 
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1849, is indispensable to the completion of Lord Macau- 
lay’s History. 

Medals of the British Army, and how they were Won. 
By Thomas Carter. Parts JV. V. and VI. 

rhe medals treated of in these three parts are the Sar- 
dinian and Turkish, and that, noblest of all, “for distin- 
guished conduct jn the field.” 
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